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Tue Industry Relations Branch of the 
Bureau is celebrating its first anniversary. 
Set up in the fall of 1949, its purpose was 
to “‘sell” the ES to three major groups and 
otherwise to further public acceptance of 
the Service. Ray Ward, IR Branch chief, 
describes the ‘“‘sales’’ approach used in 
launching this activity and in working 
toward its continued development. p. 3. 


LovuisiANA is proud of the practical pro- 
gram it developed to increase opportunities 
for minority-group job seekers in that State. 
Others seeking for a program with similar 
objectives, may find assistance in the 
Louisiana experience. State Director Mar- 
vin Thames discusses the approach his 
agency uses. p. 7. 


Wisconsin and Michigan take over the 
general subject of legislative planning in 
the UI field. How statistics buttress pro- 

sed changes in the law is told by James 
com while Willard C. Weckmueller tells 
how a State advisory committee can facili- 
tate accomplishment in the field of legisla- 
tive planning. pp. 11-15. 


CoMMENDING the cooperation of the States 
in adopting the basic procedures of the 
new interstate benefit system, E. J. Bofferd- 
ing of the headquarters staff says the same 
type of unstinted support will help to over- 
come the shortcoming that now has to be 
wrestled with—the fraud aspect. p. 16. 


Two valuable reports on the subject of 
temporary disability insurance are reviewed 
in this issue by Margaret Dahm of the BES 
staff in Washington. p. 18. 


A NEw method of reporting wage credits 
for determinations was set in operation in 
Nebraska on October 1, 1949. It has 
proved to be both feasible and practical, 
says Herman Siefkes, who describes the 
essential features of the undertaking. p. 19. 


New York has sought an orderly pro- 
cedure for a complicated task—the gather- 
ing and analyzing and dissemination of 
wage data on which prevailing wage de- 
terminations are based. Claire Bortnicker 
describes how the activities in a prevailing 
wage section established in the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics helped to whip 
many problems into submission. p. 23. 


StupyinGc the trends in television, the 
manager of the Bristol, Va., office took the 
initiative to pin-point service to a special 
group of employers whose hiring demands 
were increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
industry services rendered produced ll- 
round satisfaction. p. 27. 


A non-English-speaking domestic worker 
who applies at the local office in El Paso, 
Tex., is first given the opportunity to gain a 
workable knowledge of our language. This 
service, still in the experimental stage, has 
aroused considerable interest and _ holds 
expanding possibilities. p. 29. 
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The Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, on 
October 23, named Robert C. Goodwin as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary and Executive 


Director of the Office of Defense Manpower 
described below. 


Offies of u, @ DEPARTMENT OF 

Lapor General Order No. 
Defense Manpower 48. issued on September 29, 
1950, announced the establishment within the Office 
of the Secretary of Labor of an Office of Defense 
Manpower. It will be headed by an executive 
director, and subject to policy guidance and direction 
of the Secretary of Labor. The responsibility of the 
newly created office will be to develop plans, policies, 
and programs for meeting defense manpower require- 
ments, to review the plans, policies, and programs 
developed by the various bureaus and offices of the 
Department pursuant to the order, and to coordinate 
the defense manpower activities of the Department of 
Labor. 

In carrying out this manpower work, the full re- 
sources of the various bureaus and offices of the 
Department of Labor are to be utilized in accordance 
with the stipulations of the general order. 

The general order establishes several advisory com- 
inittees to facilitate the work of the new Office of 
\efense Manpower, and explains the responsibilities 
that will rest in the Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
nent Security, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
ind the Directors of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, the 
Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Standards, and 
he Chief of the Veterans Employment Service. 

For details of these responsibilities see excerpts from 

reneral Order No. 48, on page 30 of this issue of 
he REvIEW. 
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Apprentice Training Director W. F. PATTERSON 

of the Department of Labor’s 
Stressed Bureau of Apprenticeship 
told representatives of labor and management, at 
Minnesota’s State-Wide Apprenticeship Conference 
held in St. Paul, Minn., on September 29, 1950, that 
although there were 17,192 registered apprentices in 
the critical occupations, defense production might be 
seriously hampered unless more effort is exerted on 
industrial training. 

Mr. Patterson said that of the 17,192 registered 
apprentices in those occupations listed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor as critical to the war production effort, 
70 percent were concentrated in 10 States. He added: 

‘**These figures show that in some States not enough 
apprentices are being trained, or if they are being 
trained, they are not being registered with the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship or a State agency. In either case 
something must be done to correct the situation. 
Only through registration of all apprentices will the 
Department of Labor and State and Territorial ap- 
prenticeship agencies be able to gauge accurately the 
condition of the skilled crafts and recommend the 
necessary steps to be taken to insure that our defense 
industries will not bog down because of a shortage 
of any particular craft or trade. 

‘““There are somewhere in the neighborhood of 
7,500,000 skilled workers in industry at the present 
time, but our high percentage of employment and 
present civilian production has left a shrinking number 
of craftsmen available for rapid expansion of those 
industries supplying our defense needs.” 

The apprenticeship director urged that industry 
examine its apprentice training programs and _ step 
up activity in those crafts and localities where a 
shortage of skilled workers exists or is imminent. He 
pointed out that some employers were not hiring 
apprentices because of the fear that the apprentices 
would be taken by selective service. Such an attitude 
is dangerous. Patterson warned: 


‘To curtail apprenticeship because of the possibility 
of the apprentice being drafted is an attitude that can 
only lead to the breakdown of the national apprentice- 
ship program, and the eventual breakdown of the 
craft skills, to a point that could well become dis- 
astrous to both our defense effort and to our civilian 
economy. 

‘*Now, of all times, is not a time to curtail the hiring 





and training of apprentices. Now is the time to 
expand presert programs and to establish additional 
programs of apprenticeship wherever facilities are 
available for training.” 

To further the national apprenticeship program and 
to aid industry to improve the skills of present work- 
men, Mr. Patterson extended an offer of the full 
facilities of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, and called 
upon State apprenticeship councils, the 40,000 volun- 
teer members of local joint labor-management ap- 
prenticeship committees, and all local civic and 
vocational education groups to aid in strengthening 
and expanding all apprenticeship programs, in every 
establishment, and in every trade—whether essential 
to the prosecution of our armed conflict in Korea, for 
our national defense, or for our civilian economy. 


REGION V_ recently con- 
Region V Holds ducted a conference for 
Counseling Conference State and loc al oflic = 

counseling personnel to 
discuss problems which confront local office counselors 
and to provide advanced training on counseling 
techniques, data interpretation, and effective service 
to counseled applicants. Participants included the 
State chief of technical services, the State counseling 
supervisor, and two local office counselors from each 
State in the region. 


The conference was planned to meet the needs of 


local office counselors in their daily work, from the 
point of view of rural as well as urban, nonindustrial 
as well as industrial communities, and also to provide 
for free discussion of their problems. These goals 
were achieved. Here is how it was done: 

The agenda was limited to three phases of the 
counseling activity—{1) techniques and follow-through, 
(2) cooperation with schools, (3) gaining community 
acceptance of employment counseling. 

b. Each participant had .a specific assignment 
session chairman, discussant, or summarizer. The 
assignment included a brief formal presentation to 
the group. 

Adequate time was allowed for discussion by the 
group and frank expressions of attitudes were 
encouraged. 

The advanced technical training phase of the pro- 
gram was based on a demonstration counseling inter- 
view in which Emet Talley, Indiana State counseling 
supervisor, was the counselor, and Richard Stafford, 
counselor in the Indianapolis local office, the coun- 





selee. The entire group partic ipated in the analysis 
of tec hniques and data secured, interpretation of the 
data in stating the problem and assisting the counselee 
to reach a plan, and determining the action needed 
to follow through on the plan. 

Joseph Borus, regional director, gave the conference 
an effective send-off and spoke at the conference 
dinner. The meeting was planned and directed by 
Rose A. Nathenson, regional employment security 
representative. Evelyn Murray, headquarters céun- 
seling specialist, served as consultant. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, August 1950 
U. S. and Territories 


Number or Change from 


amount previous month 
Over-all j 
Initial claims.... .. 1 631, 800 33% decrease. 
Weeks of une mployn ment 
covered by continued } 
claims. 5d 5, 131, 000 14% decrease. 
Weeks compe nsate d 4, 520, 700 10% decrease. 
Weekly average _ benefi- 
on ee 982, 800 15% decrease. 
Benctits paid. ........... $89, 681, 300 10% decrease. 
Funds available as of 
August 31, 1950......../$6, 826, 441, 100 2% increase. 
Visits to local offices...... . 10, 753, 900 5% decrease. 
New applications........ 603, 300 (2) 
Referrals: 
Agricultural......... 973, 100 9% increase. 
Nonagricultural 1,075, 900 31% increase 
Placements: 
Agricultural . 917, 500 14% increase. 
Nonagric ultural, total. 623, 600 28% increase. 
Men...... as ar 398, 800 | 29% increase. 
Women.......... 224,800 | 27% increase. 
Handicapped...... 23,800 | 41% increase. 
Counseling interviews. . . . 101, 100 5% increase. 
Employer visits... ... ae 230, 600 7% increase. 
Veterans 
New applications. ..... 125. 400 9% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural.. 284,400 | 34% increase. 
Placements, nonagricul- 
Lt Ree ey ee eae eee 165,100 | 32% increase. 
Placements, handi- 
|! 11,600 | 39% increase. 


Counseling interviews. .... 28,100 | 10% increase. 


1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2? Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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The Bureau's Industry Relations Program 


By RAYMOND S. WARD 
Chief, Industry Relations Branch 


United States Employment Service, Bureau of Employment Security 


Washington, D. C. 


HE Industry Relations Branch of the Bureau’s 

headquarters office was established in the early 

fall of 1949 to plan and execute a new program 
for the development of cooperative relationships with 
policy-making executives and top management ofh- 
cials of major industrial and business concerns of 
national significance, size, and interstate importance; 
with national employer and trade associations; and 
with national labor organizations. The fundamental 
purpose of this program was to promote and interpret 
the over-all United States Employment Service 
program, policies, and services, and to assist in fur- 
thering public acceptance and use of Employment 
Service facilities throughout the Nation. 

It was recognized that each of these three major 
groups would require a different kind of analysis and 
approach, because of their distinctive problems; and 
it was decided, therefore, that considerable experience 
should be gained in dealing with employers and trade 
associations before attempting to approach national 
labor organizations, in order to profit by the experi- 
ence derived from the earlier contacts. 


Start From Scratch 


No established precedents paved the way for the 
launching of this program. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to study and analyze factual data to establish 
a basis for effective planning. Statistical analyses 
revealed that manufacturing and trade groups 
encompass the largest blocks of the Nation’s work 
force among non-agricultural employers, and that 
these groups provide the greatest potential source for 
placements. These employers actually account for 
about one-half of Employment Service placement 
activity. Thus there was objective justification for 
the direction of effort toward employers in these two 
groups and particularly for giving precedence to 
employers operating manufacturing establishments. 

Further analysis of data concerning major employ- 
ers resulted in the selection of the following 12 princi- 
pal categories of industry, because they had the 
greatest potential for placement and related service 
by local Employment Service offices: automobile 
manufacturing, steel, electrical equipment, petroleum, 
food store (retail), general merchandise (retail), farm 
nachinery, meat packing, rubber, chemicals, dairy 
ind food, and utilities. 

A summary study was then made, resulting in the 
dentification of 150 of the Nation’s largest business 
‘oncerns having the greatest number of employees 
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and the most extensive Nation-wide operations. 
This over-all group represents the Branch’s ultimate 
objective. As the immediate objective, however, 
3 of the largest organizations were selected from each 
of the 12 major areas. 

The Branch also made an exhaustive analysis of 
3,100 national employer and trade associations and 
for immediate contact selected a group most repre- 
sentative of the 12 major categories encompassing 
the chosen industry groups, as well as a number of 
the major associations in the field of industrial and 
personnel management. 


The Planned Approach 


Experience to date has demonstrated, without 
question, that a well-planned approach to these com- 
panies and associations, based on a critical review 
and analysis of factual data concerning the organi- 
zation’s functions and operations, assures the most 
effective “‘selling’’ job. Accordingly, the Industry 
Relations Branch assembled data for each organiza- 
tion prior to making the initial contacts. This has 
been accomplished through the invaluable assistance 
of Employment Service local offices, which have 
furnished essential information concerning the types 
of services already provided to branch establishments, 
subsidiaries, or members of the organization, together 
with their judgment concerning the relationships 
which had already been established with local officials 
of such establishments. 

For each initial contact additional facts were then 
assembled concerning such matters as employment 
in the respective plants and total employment; 
geographic distribution and number of installations; 
the nature of products manufactured; occupational 
patterns, the applicability of Employment Service tools 
and techniques; the corporate structure of the organ- 
ization; and the key officials to whom the initial ap- 
proach should be made. 

Being thoroughly informed, the Industry Relations 
Representative was ready to arrange a meeting with 
appropriate top management officials and_policy- 
making. executives. Fortified by facts, he was thus 
in a position to make the most effective presentation 
possible; i. e., one geared to the organization’s needs, 
and which took into account the specific services 
which have been provided and those that are avail- 
able to assist in the solution of employment-manage- 
ment problems. 
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Industry Relations Panel Exhibit. 


In many instances, after the initial contact had 
been completed with the top echelon of the organiza- 
tion, it has been necessary to follow through further 
by arranging similar meetings with the management 
officials of a number of relatively autonomous oper- 
ating divisions. 

During the course of the initial meetings, the Indus- 
try Relations Representative describes the various 
services and facilities offered by the Employment 
Service. 
16 years of personnel research, are highlighted with 
special emphasis on their usefulness to management. 
The principal objective is to convince these top execu- 
tives that it will be decidedly beneficial to inform their 
branch establishments and subsidiaries (or constituent 
memberships, in the case of associations) of the services 
and facilities available through many local Employ- 
ment Service offices. 

Industry Relations Representatives exercise par- 
ticular care not to “over sell’? the technical services 
available in local Employment Service offices, since it 
is recognized that many such offices must call on State 
offices for assistance in these areas. 


Activities During First Year of Operation 
Several documents are provided to management 


officials to facilitate the dissemination of information 
to branch establishments. A sample letter and fact 


sheet are ready for adaptation, and sample copies of 
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Technical aids, developed during a period of 


the booklet, PuBLIcATIONS—-UNITED STaTEes EmMpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE, are also provided. Over 10,000 copies 
of this booklet have been distributed to branch estab- 
lishments of companies and members of associations 
during the past year. 

Another helpful aid which has received wide dis- 
tribution is a four-page folder, TECHNICAL Arps To 
MANAGEMENT, which describes the manner in which 
the Employment Services can provide technical assist- 
ance in the alleviation of employment-management 
problems, such as furnishing complete labor market 
information covering the supply of various types of 
workers needed; community facilities and other per- 
tinent data needed by employers in planning new 
plant locations or plant expansion programs; recruit- 
ing all types of workers needed to staff new plants and 
establishments and for normal replacement require- 
ments; and developing cooperative testing programs 
for the proper selection of workers for specific occu- 
pations. 

This folder also points out that the program of the 
Employment Service, although comprehensive in 
scope, does not attempt to enter into the fields of 
industrial engineering usually handled by private con- 
sulting firms, such as analysis of plant lay-out, job 
simplification, time and motion studies, and job 
evaluation. 

Over 20,000 copies of this four-page folder have been 
distributed in the past year to branch establishments 
and association members by parent organizations to 
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.cquaint them with Employment Service facilities. 

Management officials have also utilized special 
vulletins, personnel managers’ conferences, and 
irticles in house organs or magazines to inform their 
ersonnel or memberships of Employment Service 
cacilities. For example, the General Motors Corp. 
1as sent to all of its personnel directors, employment 
managers, and other interested executives throughout 
the country a bulletin highlighting significant prin- 
ciples and practices of the Employment Services. 
[he National Biscuit Co. transmitted information 
concerning services and technical aids to its four 
regional personnel directors with instructions that 
they personally discuss the Employment Service 
program with each company unit in the respective 
regions—a total of 310 branch establishments. The 
MANAGEMENT Review for May 1950, official publi- 
cation of the American Management Association, 
contained an article entitled ‘Employment Service 
Provides ‘Technical Aids to Management.’ Since 
this association has a membership of over 12,000 
commercial and industrial companies and executives 
in practically every type of industry, this article has 
had wide distribution. 


Many Conferences Held 


During the first year of its operation, conferences 
have been held by representatives of the Industry 
Relations Branch with management officials of 52 
major industrial firms and with officials of 50 national 
associations. Each planned contact has resulted in 
some favorable action of direct benefit to the Em- 
ployment Service. 

As soon as the Industry Relations Branch has re- 
ceived confirmation that a company or an association 
has disseminated information to its branch establish- 
ments or members concerning the Employment 
Service, a program letter is prepared for transmittal 
to the State agencies. These letters incorporate 
significant facts regarding the action taken, and, 
when available, a complete mailing list of branch 
establishments or members. It is considered essential 
that State agencies and local offices should be in- 
formed as promptly as possible concerning such 
actions, so that they may be fully prepared for follow- 
up activity, or to handle requests for assistance. 
Copies of company letters, special memoranda or 
bulletins, and reprints of articles are forwarded as 
attachments to these program letters. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, represented 
by Industry Relations staff, displayed an exhibit at 
the National Personnel Conference of the American 
Management Association held in Chicago, February 
13-15, 1950. A panel exhibit, 5 feet high and 10 
leet wide, was shown, highlighting the statement 
“I Find It Good Business to Use Employment Service 
now-How.”? Modern personnel aids and other 
acilities available at Employment Service local 
ffices were listed on the panel, sample publications 
lisplayed, and hand-out material made available to 
‘nany of the conferees. 
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Many management executives were surprised to 
learn that the State Employment Services provide 
such a variety of services and technical aids, in addi- 
tion to the well-known placement service. 

Subsequently this panel exhibit was made available 
on loan to State Employment Services which desired 
to arrange their own exhibits. 

In June, the panel exhibit was revised and im- 
proved, and a space was provided on the right wing 
for a State agency to incorporate its own name, if 
it so desires. 

The exhibit has been displayed at the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association in Chicago, the 
Veterans Employment Service Annual Conference 
in Boston, at the annual meeting of the International 
Association of Public Employment Services at Long 


_Beach, and at numerous meetings of various State 
‘agencies. Three-color cardboard reproductions will 


soon be made available to the State agencies in quan- 
tity for use as window displays, and at conventions 
and other meetings. 


Program Well Received 


The reception which has been accorded to the In- 
dustry Relations Program has been most favorable. 
Heretofore, too many industrial and management 
officials have considered the Employment Service to 
be merely a ‘“‘common labor exchange,” since they 
have known little or nothing of its professional char- 
acter. Considerable progress has been made in cor- 
recting such erroneous concepts. 

An excellent article, ‘““Uncle Sam—Employment 
Counsellor,” published in the June 1950 issue of the 
Kiwanis MAGAZINE, substantiates this new under- 
standing by the forthright statement, “‘Here is an 
agency of government which is a real help to busi- 
ness—not competing with it. And it is using research 
and survey technics on a nation-wide basis under 
federal direction solely for the benefit of local busi- 
ness. 2 

Reports from the field indicate that there is quite 
a favorable reaction to the Industry Relations Pro- 
gram from Regional, State, and local offices, particu- 
larly with regard to the advancement of a_ better 
understanding of the facilities and services provided 
by local Employment Service offices. 

The State agencies are cooperating effectively in the 
essential follow-up phases of the program by transmit- 
ting program letters to their local offices concerning 
the contacts made by the Branch with companies and 
associations. In a number of instances, the State 
agency transmittal letter stresses the importance of 
and the need for special follow-through on contacts 
with local branch establishments. 

As pointed out earlier, Industry Relations Repre- 
sentatives are always careful to make it entirely clear 
to management executives that all technical services 
are not available in every local Employment Service 
office. However, it is significant to note that the In- 
dustry Relations Program is acting as a stimulus and 
an incentive to the State agencies to improve their 
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technical and industrial services and to broaden their 
scope. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that an 
effective industrial-services program will do much to 
gain wider acceptance and use of the Employment 
Service. 


Local Office Cooperation 


Prompt follow-up by local office personnel in ad- 
vancing the objectives of the Industry Relations pro- 
gram is essential for its success. <A local office-need not 
wait until it is called upon, unless specifically advised 
to do so, to provide assistance to a brancfi establish- 
ment. It may profitably take the initiagive and use 
the same kind of approach that has already been used 
by an Industry Relations representative... Copies of 
home office releases can be utilized to‘good advantage 
in furthering these objectives. For example, the man- 
ager of the Kansas City office of the Missouri State 
Employment Service reported that he called on the 
local plant manager 6f a large rubber company with a 
facsimile of the official communication concerning the 
Employment Service which the ceampany had sent to 
its industrial relations and control managers. The 
Kansas City company manager ‘had not seen a copy 
of the communication from his home office, but he was 
so impressed with the statemeht on the company’s 
letterhead that the plant began at once to use the 
facilities of the State Employment Service. Prior to 
that time, the local office had not been successful in 
promoting the use of the Employment Service by this 
establishment. 

Since communications sent by the home office of 
a company to its branch establishments are usually 
directed to an over-all management official (whose 
identity is not always specifically known) there is no 
assurance that they will always filter down to the 
plant personnel with whom local office representatives 
customarily carry on employment negotiations. In 
most cases, therefore, the direct approach to the 
management official, the approach used by the Kansas 
City local office manager, would be _ particularly 
effective and helpful in achieving the objectives of 
the program. 


Value of Case Histories 


Experience has indicated a definite need for case 
histories which set forth specific instances where the 
State employment service has provided assistance to 
employers in the solution of their employment-man- 
agement problems through the application and use 
of Employment Service tools and techniques. There 
has been conclusive evidence in most of the contacts 
already made with company and association repre- 
sentatives that cited examples of successful achieve- 
ment have been far more productive of satisfactory 
results than general statements concerning potential 
performance. For example, when the _ Industry 
Relations representatives conferred with officials of 
a leading automobile manufacturing company, they 
were able to present evidence that the Dallas office 
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of the Texas Employment Commission had prepared 


job analysis schedules for the local plant, and had 


tested applicants before referral. They could also 
quote a statement from a letter which had _ been 
received by the local office manager from the person- 
nel manager of the plant asserting that services 
provided by the local office were excellent and of th« 
precise type required by a manufacturing concern: 
and that the service had been used 100 percent ove: 
a period of years. 

Case histories are not only being used advanta- 
geously in this way by Industry Relations representa- 
tives, but they are also very helpful in the preparation 
of articles for magazines, trade journals, and association 
bulletins. They focus attention, stimulate interest, 
and furnish indisputable evidence that promised per- 
formance can be, and, in fact, has been achieved. 

Local offices, therefore, can be outstandingly helpful 
in this area, not only in providing good case histories 
for use by the Industry Relations Branch of the 
Bureau, but in utilizing them for the promotion of 
their own services with local employers. 


Defense Production Activities 


Since the inception of the Korean situation, staff 
members of the Industry Relations Branch have par- 
ticipated actively in the development of cooperative 
working relationships between the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the Department of Defense and its 
Armed Services, to assure an effective program, geared 
to meet current and anticipated manpower require- 
ments for defense production activities. 

During this period, the branch has also been in 
communication with management officials of about 
20 major industrial firms, such as General Motors 
Corp., the United States Rubber Co., the General 
Electric Co., and about 30 leading trade associations, 
such as the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Iron and Steel Institute, and the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association, to keep them informed 
concerning current manpower developments, since it 
is a foregone conclusion that they will be active par- 
ticipants in any defense production program. 


Outlook for the Future 


The attention of the Industry Relations Branch of 
the Bureau will continue to be directed toward com- 
panies and organizations engaged in Nation-wide 
operations. The techniques and the sales approach 
which have been described above could be used profit- 
ably by State and local offices to conduct similar pro- 
grams with State-wide organizations within the 
respective States, or between two or more adjacent 
States. It is anticipated that the cooperative working 
relationships which have already been established 
between the Bureau and the State Employment Serv- 
ices in pursuing these activities will be maintained in 
the future, so that maximum benefits may be gained 
from the continuing development of the Industry 
Relations program. 
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Conferring on Minority Group problems are Marvin E. Thames, Administrator, and Dr. G. W. Snowden, Special Representative, 
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Louisiana Division of Employment Security; and Edwin I, Soule, Commissioner of Labor. 


Employment Program for Minority Groups 


By. MARVIN E. THAMES». 


Administrator, Division of Employment Security, Baton Rouge, La. 


N a very real sense the program of the public 
l employment security agency has become one of 

the most significant ventures of the twentieth 
century. It is quite possible that no other govern- 
mental organization touches on so many facets of 
human life and society as a whole. 

From its inception our employment security pro- 
gram has made continuous effort to see that all seg- 
ments of the population receive fair treatment and 
fair opportunity to maintain themselves in useful and 
satisfying employment which utilizes their highest 
skills and training. 

The diversity of Louisiana’s population in terms 
of race, color, religion, sex, and national origin 
has sometimes meant that special effort and emphasis 
must be provided to insure that these groups share 
in the available employment opportunities. 

The Louisiana Division of Employment Security 
for several years has been cognizant of the problems 
involved in providing realistic economic opportunity 
to groups that fall within the meaning of minorities. 
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For purposes -of definition we have chosen to look 
upon a person as being in a minority group when he 
is faced with problems or difficulties in wtilizing his 
training, experience, and skills at the highest level 
because of his race, color, religion, sex,-of national 
origin. ; ; 

The above definition is in itself important since, 
contrary to popular opinion, it does not refer exclu- 
sively to the large group of Negroes who make up 
approximately one-third of the total population of 
Louisiana. 

Obviously much of the emphasis and program plan- 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—In Loutsiana a practical and determined 
program to promote employment opportunities for minority groups was 
Started a little over a year ago. Staff training assistance was given by 
Mrs. Thomasina Norford, Minority Groups Consultant of the BES 
in Washington. Results have been encouraging. Mr. Thames was 
invited to describe how the Louisiana Agency approached the problem 
The plan doubtless will serve as a model for other States who wish to 
initiate action to improve job opportunities for minority group workers. 
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Baton Rouge Minority Groups Advisory Council. 
Edward D. Billoups, President, La. State Baptist Convention; 


Left to right: William Hainer, Associate Regional Representative, BES; Rev. 
Dupuy-Anderson;-President, Negro Chamber of Commerce; C. H 








Denstorff, Manager, Baton Rouge Office, La. DES; Marvin E. Thames, Administrator, La. DES; Edward W. Jackson, Attorney, 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People; Horatio C. Thompson, businessman; Edwin |. Soule, Commissioner, 
La. Dept. of Labor; Dr. George W. Snowden, Special Representative, La. DES; Sam Wynn, Associate Regional Representative, 
BES; Mrs. Ida Nance Givens, Supervisor of East Baton Rouge colored schools; and John G. Lewis, Grand Master, Prince Hall, 


Masonic Grand Lodge of Louisiana. 


ning in our Agency having to do with minority 
groups is related to the Negro population. History 
and cultural traditions, deep-rooted among the people 
of the State, play a large role in the behavior patterns 
which surround this population group in all walks 
of life in a southern community. 


Challenge and Opportunity 


This latter fact is, of course, a challenge to a public 
agency like ours, and at the same time presents an 
opportunity for great enterprise and imagination on 
the part of its personnel to develop and_ provide 
equitable services to members of this group. 

In June 1949 the Louisiana Agency devised a plan 
of reorganization to gear the services of the State and 
local offices to a more effective administration of the 
total employment security program. 

One major change was the establishment of admin- 
istrative machinery to provide emphasis and continu- 
ing development of services to minority applicants and 
groups. It has never been our purpose that this ma- 
chinery should operate as a special or segmented part 
of our total operations. To the contrary, we have set 


as our goal a program designed to encourage each of 


the Agency's 600 or more employees to recognize and 
understand the nature of the problems of minority 
group peoples and to utilize this knowledge in dis- 


pensing the services of the employment security pro- 
gram in our State as equitably as possible. 

This is obviously not a simple undertaking since the 
people who work as receptionists, interviewers, man- 
agers, and other local office personnel are local people 
from the same social environment as ‘their clients 
whom they must serve in their every-day work. But 
our limited experience has demonstrated that once the 
personnel of our Agency thoroughly comprehends the 
nature and necessity of a program they invariably co- 
operate and will even give promotion to it. This has 
been the case with the central office staff and district 
managers in regard to the minority groups program. 

In starting such a program in Louisiana it was our 
feeling that a well qualified person should be secured 
to head it and that he should be a member of the ad- 
ministrative staff. We were fortunate in obtaining a 
person of excellent qualifications from the standpoints 
of education, experience, temperament, organizational 
ability and community prestige. With the full sup- 
port of the staff, our program for minority groups has 
made progress beyond the expectations of many in the 
State and region. 


Staff Training Key to Success 


One other factor of importance in the development 
of this program has been the definite effort made to 
keep members of other official departments of the local 
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government informed of it. [Illustrating this relation- 
ship was the Agency’s holding of a 2-day training ses- 
sion On “‘services to minorities.”” The minority groups 
consultant of the headquarters office and representa- 
tives of the Bureau’s regional office were invited to 
assist with this program. The Agency invited other 
officials of the State government departments to attend 
the session, and their response was most gratifying. 
Several methods have been used to give effect to the 
minority groups program in different sections of the 
State. Considerable attention has been devoted to 
setting up minority groups advisory councils to work 
with local office managers in the principal cities. 


While it is intended that these councils will consist of 


from five to seven members representing different 
community interests and affiliations, in reality, the 
councils have developed a great degree of flexibility in 
terms of numbers and fields of interest depending on 
the nature and complexity of the project under 
consideration. 

A recent successful project of one of the councils, 
designed to secure legislation to provide training in 
trades for Negro youth, resulted in several subcoun- 
cils. One of these had as its membership the president 
of the city’s largest bank, the president of the AFL city 
central body, the attorney for the State Federation of 
Labor, the parish superintendent of schools, and the 
vice president of the Louisiana Standard Oil Co. 

Through these advisory councils we feel that many 
people in the community, who hitherto have had only 
casual acquaintance with the essential problems of our 
minority peoples, are now beginning to get a real 
opportunity to experience working with this segment 
of our population. 
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Hiring workers on the basis of 
qualification only is sound per- 
sonnel policy and economically 


profitable. 
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New Orleans Urban League. 


Signing of plan of cooperation between the New Orleans local office of the Louisiana Division of Employment Security and 
Seated, left to right: J. Westbrook McPherson, Executive Director, NOUL; Mrs. Moise Cahn, 





Chairman, Board of Directors, NOUL; Marvin E. Thames, Administrator, La. DES; J. P. Macaluso, Manager, N. O. Employment 


Security Office; Dr. G. W. Snowden, Special Representative, La. DES 
NOUL; Lester H. Herman, member, Executive Board, NOUL. 


Standing: J. 


; Rev. Vincent J. O’Connell, member, Executive Board, 
B. Gray, District Supervisor, Shreveport District, 


La. DES; G. Messina, District Supervisor, New Orleans District, La. DES; Jules Gueymard, Chief, Personnel and Training, and 


C. B. Love, Director, La. SES. 


Several months ago the Agency concluded ‘an agree- 
ment with the Urban League of New Orleans, 1 of 
the 56 affiliates of the National Urban League with 
headquarters in New York, to establish a formal plan 
of cooperation. The agreement establishes machinery 
in the League and in the local employment office to 
make possible exchange of information and services 
designed to effect a better program for minority 
groups in the New Orleans labor market. To coordi- 
nate this program, the League has set up an industrial 
services committee. It is of significance that the chair- 
man of this committee is an executive in one of the 
largest commercial enterprises in the South. 

American Indians Helped, Too 

The Agency also has an agreement with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs which establishes methods by which 
cooperative action may be taken to assure employment 
opportunities for qualified Indian workers. Even 
though the number of American Indians in Louisiana 
is small, this group, too, is included in the coverage of 
the minority groups program. 

Cessation of activities of the wartime Federal fair 
employment practices directive and the absence of any 
State or municipal legislation on the subject means 
that our minority groups program in Louisiana is con- 
fined to a rather realistic campaign to educate em- 
ployers, unions, and the community that to hire on the 
basis of work qualifications is economically sound and 
good business for industry as well as the community. 

There is evidence that this campaign is meeting 
with some success. Placement by the New Orleans 
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local office of several young Negroes with engineering 
skills, licensing of two Negro electricians in Baton 
Rouge for the first time, utilizing white and Negro 
mechanics on the same construction job in Shreve- 
port, and the recent elevation of three Negroes to 
supervisory positions at a large oil refinery in Baton 
Rouge are a few results of the program in recent 
months. 

The implications of the Korean situation, as well 
as our experience in the past in terms of national 
defense, demand real responsibility of the leadership 
in Government and out of Government to ready and 
shape its house for maximum participation. The 
Louisiana agency in recognition of the perpetual 
need for a strong national defense now and in the 
future has set forth a dynamic over-all program. 
Service to minorities has become a part of the regular 
training program for all local offices. ‘Training 
material specially adapted for this subject and utiliz- 
ing considerable local experience is currently in 
process of development by our training supervisor 
and his staff. A battery of conferences with manage- 
ment and labor was scheduled to begin in October. 
A special research project, sponsored jointly by the 
Agency and Southern University and designed to 
gather the facts on the Negro in the Baton Rouge 
labor market, is already underway. Finally, social 
science instructors, representing Dillard, Tulane, and 
Xavier Universities, in cooperation with the Agency 
and the New Orleans Urban League are developing 
outlines for a series of brochures on minority group 
employment in New Orleans. 
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How Wisconsin's U. C. Advisory Committee Works 


By WILLARD C. WECKMUELLER 


. Treasurer, Unemployment Reserve Fund 
Unemployment Compensation Department, Wisconsin Industrial Commission 


HIS is an outline of 

how and why Wis- 

consin’s Unemploy- 
inent Compensation Ad- 
visory Committee func- 
tions. 

Administrators and 
legislators are well aware 
of the many controversial 
issues in unemployment 
compensation. They are 
acutely conscious, too, of 
the pressures created by 
opposing groups with 
conflicting interests. 

The late Prof. John 
R. Commons, famed 
labor economist of 
the University of Wis- 
consin, recognized that 
much of labor law administration involves ‘‘en- 
deavoring to decide a dispute where many conflicting 
interests with conflicting principles, causes, or pur- 
poses, must be made to work together peaceably, if 
possible.”” 1 

That generalization applies to unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Which brings us directly to the why and how of 
Wisconsin’s Unemployment Compensation Advisory 
Committee. 


Willard C. Weckmueller. 


Its Background 


By 1932, the year in which Wisconsin’s unemploy- 
ment compensation law was enacted, the State already 
had a long history of using advisory committees in the 
administration of its labor laws. 

So it was natural for the original Wisconsin Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act to provide for an advisory 
committee to ‘‘assist the Commission, without com- 
pensation but with reimbursement of necessary ex- 
penses, in administering and carrying out the purposes 
and provisions” of the law. 

That function of advising the industrial commission 
as to administration has been exercised ever since. 

Since 1937, the relevant statutory provision has read 
as follows: 

108.14 (5) The commission shall appoint a State advisory 
committee on this chapter, and may appoint additional com- 


mittees for industries or local districts. Each such committee 
shall consist of a salaried commission employee, who shall serve 





1 John R. Commons, Institutional Economics (1934), p. 9. See also pp. &40- 
574, for a fuller development of Professor Commons’ thecries as to unemployment 
ompensation. 
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as chairman, and of one or more representatives of employers 
and an equal number of representatives of employees, who shall 
receive for each day of active service such reasonable compensa- 
tion as the commission may determine and reimbursement of 
necessary expenses, and shall assist the commission in adminis- 
tering and carrying out the purposes of this chapter. 


At a very early date, however, the advisory com- 
mittee found itself considering how various provisions 
of the law could be clarified, or even improved, in 
the general public interest. That was true right 
after the law’s enactment in 1932, and in the 1933 
and 1935 legislative sessions. The committee’s rec- 
ommendations for changes in the law were at first 
made to the legislature through the administrative 
agency. But it soon became established that recom- 
mending legislative changes was a primary function 
of the committee. 

To reflect actual practice, and to clarify the relation 
of the committee to the legislature, the following 
additional paragraph was enacted in 1939: 

(5m) The State advisory committee appointed by the com- 
mission under subsection (5) shall submit its recommendations 
with respect to amendments of this chapter to each regular 
session of the legislature, and shall report its views on any 
pending bill relating to this chapter to the proper legislative 
committee. 

As a result, throughout the last 10 years, the com- 
mittee has had an affirmative statutory obligation 
(a) to make recommendations for improvements in 
the unemployment compensation law, and to explain 
and justify them; and (b) to express its views on any 
proposed unemployment compensation legislation, 
thereby helping to prevent hasty and ill-considered 
action. 


Representative Membership 


It is worth noting that the statute does not detail 
the size or composition of the advisory group. It was 
recognized from the start, however, that both the 
size and the representative character of the advisory 
committee would be very important. 

To gain the advantages of a real working committee, 
as opposed to a discussion society, the Industrial 
Commission originally chose a relatively small group 
of three employer members and three labor members. 

To secure a truly representative employer and 
labor committee, within desirable size limits, the 
commission also decided to select representatives only 
on nomination by the State’s leading employer and 
labor organizations. In 1932, this decision automat- 
ically meant the Wisconsin Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion and the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 
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It is worth underscoring the importance of securing 
both employer and labor members who will reflect, 
and also influence, the views of their respective 
groups. That is basic if an advisory council is to 
function to the best advantage. Wisconsin’s Advisory 
Committee membership, in addition to being kept on 
a nonpolitical basis, has always been selected with a 
view to genuine group representation. 

Incidentally, the members of this committee have 
never been appointed for definite terms, with the 
result that several of the present members have served 
continuously since 1932. 

In 1948, in order to recognize the CIO and the 
growing importance of the chamber of commerce, 
one additional member from each of these two organ- 
izations was added to the committee. So the com- 
mittee now functions with four employer and four 
labor members, and a presiding chairman. 

The first chairman was Arthur J. Altmeyer, then 
secretary of the State industrial commission, now 
Commissioner of the Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, who served for about 2 
years. 
the commission’s unemployment compensation de- 
partment, has served continuously as chairman. 
By tradition, the chairman, although he has a voice 
in the group’s deliberations, has no vote in its de- 
cisions. 

Wisconsin believes there is a definite advantage in 
restricting voting membership to employer and labor 
groups. That puts the primary emphasis on reaching 
joint agreement on administrative policies and on 
changes in the law. Since the group does not include 
any voting public members, no easy short cut to group 
decisions—with the public members always casting 
the deciding votes—is available in Wisconsin. 

The general public interest is, of course, paramount 
in the advisory committee’s work. The members 
not only represent their groups; as members of a 
statutory body, they are also public officials, with 
obvious public responsibility. Moreover, the ad- 
visory committee’s recommendations for possible 
legislative amendments are always subject to public 
hearing and review, prior to action by the State’s 
elected public representatives in the legislature. So 
recognition of the general public interest is fully 
assured. 


The Advisory Committee in Action 


The committee has no regular periodic meeting 
dates. It meets on call by its chairman, with most 
meetings concentrated in the periods occurring just 
before and during the biennial legislative sessions. 
In many past years there have been 10 or 12 all-day 
meetings, spread over a period of several months, 
before the committee has reached full joint agreement 
on the substance and on the exact text of its legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

The deliberations of the group are such as might 
be found around any collective-bargaining table. 
Through its chairman, the committee is presented 
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Since then Paul A. Raushenbush, director of 





with all the relevant facts and figures necessary to ; 
full understanding of operations under the existing 
law. The results of research and special studies ar 
channeled here, thereby bringing problem areas t 
the direct attention of those who can do something 
about them. This applies both to technical questions 
as well as to amendment issues. Moreover, several! 
top staff members sit in on these meetings, both t 
answer questions, and, as an important byproduct 
to acquire an education on divergent viewpoints 

The committee’s chairman has the key role of seek- 
ing joint agreement on desirable amendments every 2 
years. There is, of course, much give and take at 
the group’s sessions, with no formal record kept ot! 
the discussions. Special pains are taken to assure that 
each member has a full and complete understanding 
of the points at issue. To this observer, it is quite 
remarkable how well the two sides of the table have 
worked together, over the years, despite their diver- 
gent viewpoints. Of course, neither group always gets 
everything it asks for, when it asks for it. 

During the course of the deliberations, any conclu- 
sions remain tentative and confidential until final 
agreement on a complete bill. However, at this stage 
the members do consult informally with key members 
of their respective groups, outside the committee 
membership, even before final agreement has been 
reached. 

As points are decided, they are reduced to draft 
language by agency staff, usually the chairman. The 
members of the committee carefully go over the exact 
text of the proposed bill embodying their recommen- 
dations to the legislature. Incidentally, it has been 
the practice to secure the introduction of recom- 
mended bills by a legislative committee, rather than 
by an individual legislator. 

The advisory committee has always filed with the 
legislature an explanation of its recommended 
changes. In the last two sessions, those explanations 
have been included as a part of the bill itself, in small 
type. By this means, each legislator can more readily 
tell exactly what the bill would do. 

When final agreement has been reached, the mem- 
bers accept responsibility for persuading their respec- 
tive groups as to the reasonableness of the committee’s 
recommendations. So at least the key individuals in 
the respective groups get some education on the fact 
and policy considerations involved, and are thus 
enlisted in support of the committee’s recommended 
changes in the law. 

When its bill is up for hearing before a legislative 
committee, the entire membership of the advisory 
committee usually appears, at least briefly, on its rec- 
ommended amendments. 


Once 


And here is a concluding, but vital, point. 


joint agreement has been reached, the two groups 


by tradition, and more or less necessarily, in order to 
make the agreement meaningful—forego any separate 
action in the legislature to promote their own view- 
point on items for which they could not get joint 
agreement in the advisory committee. As a result, 
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you find employer members at public hearings 
ypposing bills, introduced by individual legislators, 
which they might otherwise favor. The same thing 
happens with labor members, as to amendments 
favorable to labor which they might otherwise support. 

As noted earlier, with respect to bills introduced by 
individual legislators, the advisory committee dis- 
cusses, and appears at the public hearing on, every 
such bill. 


An Appraisal 


What has been achieved in Wisconsin by means of 
this process? We started with a recognition of con- 
troversial issues, and divergent viewpoints. The prob- 
lem was to reconcile those viewpoints, if possible. We 
ended, through a collective bargaining procedure, 
with something akin to a trade agreement, subject 
always to action by the legislature. 

The legislature may, of course, amend the advisory 
committee’s proposed bill, or even reject it. For in- 
stance, the committee has long recommended wider 
coverage without securing legislative approval. But 


over the years most of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions have prevailed, often by unanimous votes in both 
houses. In short, the batting average has been good, 
because such joint action and agreement carries lots of 
weight with legislators, as well as with administrators. 
Then, too, this method largely takes the matter out of 
the realm of partisan politics, with its possible wide 
swings from one extreme to another. 

The steady and substantial improvements which 
have been made in Wisconsin’s unemployment com- 
pensation law during a period now approaching two 
decades must be credited mainly to the advisory com- 
mittee. While that committee continues as a going 
concern, further progress seems assured. 

Wisconsin’s unemployment compensation law, as it 
stands during any particular period, largely reflects 
the then current public opinion in the State. When 
thus viewed, the over-all results of Wisconsin’s Ad- 
visory Committee procedure constitute a practical, 
democratic, and reasonable approach to many of the 
perplexing problems in the unemployment compen- 
sation field. 


The Use of Statistics in Legislative Planning 


By JAMES W. JONES 


Director, Planning, Research and Statistics Division 
Michigan Unemployment Compensation Commission, Detroit, Mich. 


ICHIGAN’S Original unemployment compensation 

law was passed at a special session of the legis- 

lature in 1936. It has been amended on 11 
separate occasions since then, by each of the 7 regular 
sessions, and by 4 special sessions as well, so that the 
law in effect today bears little resemblance to its 
prototype. 

People unfamiliar with unemployment insurance 
frequently wonder why we can’t make up our minds 
and decide upon an unemployment compensation law 
that will be satisfactory to everybody for all time. 
These people say, in effect, ‘Get management, labor, 
and representatives of the general public together. 
Let them thrash out all their differences, compromis- 
ing where necessary. In that way, we will have an 
ideal law that will not have to be taken apart and 
reassembled every other year.” 

This line of reasoning is fallacious in several respects. 
Michigan, in common with most, if not all, of the 
other States, does have an organization, the advisory 
council, in which labor and management are repre- 
sented, for the purpose of studying the unemployment 
insurance system and recommending changes in it. 
Such an organization also exists at the national level. 
Yet, despite the many deliberations of these councils 
over a period of 14 years (during which time they have 
certainly accomplished a great deal in the direction of 
the promotion of public understanding and acceptance 
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of unemployment insurance), they have not come up 
with an “‘ideal’’ unemployment insurance law. 

Furthermore, there seems to be no reason to believe 
that enactment of a law which will remain untouched 
for any period longer than the time between successive 
legislative sessions is any more likely in the near future. 
To paraphrase a quotation attributed to Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘‘You can please a few of the people all of the 
time, and a lot of them occasionally, but if you can 
please all of the people any of the time, brother, you’re 
good.”’ Unemployment insurance does not exist in an 
ideal vacuum. It has a definite role in the economy, 
and the kind of law under which the unemployment 
insurance system may best fulfill its function during a 
period of relatively stable economic conditions is not 
necessarily the best law (or the one most satisfactory to 
all the parties interested) during a depression, or dur- 
ing a period (such as the present one) of uncertainty 
resulting from the trend of world affairs. 

We may, therefore, expect that the same pressures 
which in the past have brought about revisions of the 
unemployment insurance laws of Michigan and of all 
the other States will continue to operate in the future. 
Accordingly, it becomes the duty of each unemploy- 
ment insurance jurisdiction to provide a fund of statis- 
tical information upon which administrators, advisory 
councils, and legislators, can draw in considering 
proposals for amending the unemployment insurance 
law. In the past, such amendments have usually 
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taken the form suggested by a potent pressure group, 
representing either management or labor. That 
many of these changes have not been in the direction 


of the improvement of the law or the simplification of 


its administration is a fact with which every adminis- 
trator is familiar, but it would certainly be unfair to as- 
sume that this must necessarily always be true. The 
average legislator finds himself faced with the necessity 
of making decisions on a bewildering variety of sub- 
jects, with only a few of which is it possible for him to 
familiarize himself. He must, therefore, depend for 


guidance on whatever sources are available, and, if 


many of the amendments which have been tacked on 
to the unemployment insurance laws have been bad 
ones, we have had only ourselves to blame for not pro- 
viding our lawmakers with statistical data, carefully 
analyzed and explained, which might have brought 
about happier results. 


Select Essential Statistics 


There is certainly no lack of statistics. On the con- 
trary, the vast heterogeneous mass of numerical data, 
dealing with employment, unemployment, claims, 
benefit payments, prices, distribution of income, to 
name only those categories which are closely related 
to unemployment insurance, faces us with a problem. 
As it stands, it is unappetizing, indigestible, and un- 
assimilable. It is our job to go through it, select what 
is valuable, and transform it into tiny pellets of signifi- 
cance, sugar-coated if possible with well-designed and 
interesting-looking charts, which our hard-pressed 
administrators and legislators can readily ingest. In 
other words, we shouldn’t make it necessary for any- 
one to eat a whole shark to get the benefit of a few 
drops of vitamin-rich fluid contained in its liver. 


We in the Michigan agency are very conscious of 


this problem. The necessity for boiling down the 
shark is especially important to us because our opera- 
tions differ fundamentally from those of practically all 
other States, since our entire benefit payment program 
is decentralized. We have decentralized claim deter- 
minations, decentralized appeals, decentralized pay- 
ments. The Michigan law also differs substantially 
from those in effect elsewhere, particularly with re- 
spect to disqualification, request wage reporting, can- 
cellation of wage credits, the requirement of re- 
determinations prior to appeals, and the right, very 
frequently exercised, of a claimant to a redetermina- 
tion of his benefit rights and the establishment of a 
new benefit year if he has already established a benefit 
year but has drawn no actual benefits. As a result, 
the Federal reporting program is not, in some of its 
aspects, as adequate an indicator of Michigan opera- 
tions as it undoubtedly is for most other States. 

Each of the series of federally required reports, which 
are among our most important sources of statistical 
information, therefore needs evaluation, analysis, and 
interpretation, to be useful to people interested in the 
Michigan operation. This analysis for most of these 
reports is usually carried out and presented in the 
form of an “‘administrative brief,” prepared in the 
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planning, research, and statistics division and circu- 
lated to our commissioners and to members of the ad- 
ministrative staff. Such briefs may be very short, as 
would be the case, generally, with such reports as the 
ES-—216, on time lapse in benefit payments, or the 
may be rather lengthy and detailed, for a report suc! 
as the ES—204 series, which summarizes data on con- 
tribution rates. In any event, most of the Federa! 
reports are analyzed and their contents passed on to 
all staff members for their use in programming as wel! 
as for legislative use. 

For another reason, and here we come closer to our 
topic, it is especially important for us at this particular 
time to build up and maintain a storehouse of classified 
and analyzed statistical material. During the 1949 
session of the Michigan Legislature, numerous pro- 
posals, some of which would have resulted in funda- 
mental revisions of the substance of the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Act, were submitted 
by various interested groups as well as by the State 
administration. Faced with all of this highly contro- 
versial and complicated material, the legislature re- 


jected most of these proposals out of hand and 


appointed a special interim study committee, which 
was instructed to go into the whole subject of unem- 
ployment insurance, and report back to the legislature 
at the earliest possible date. This committee, con- 
sisting of members of both the State senate and the 
house, has issued one progress report and has indicated 
that it will be ready with its final report early in the 
regular 1951 session. 

We do not know what demands the study committee 
will make upon the commission, but from past experi- 
ence, we can be sure that we will have to be prepared 
to come up with some fast answers, and since the 
committee is studying the entire Michigan law, section 
by section, we can be fairly certain that there will be 
few aspects of unemployment insurance which will 
not be covered. 


Study of the Law 


The study of the Michigan law must necessarily in- 
volve four basic fundamentals, which are here set 
down, not necessarily in the order of their importance: 
(1) Adequacy; (2) cost; (3) administration; (4) con- 
formity with Federal standards. 

Statistical information will be required primarily 
for the first two of these. The term ‘‘adequacy” does 
not refer merely to the relationship of the benefit 
formula to the cost of living or to average wages in 
covered employment. These, of course, are impor- 
tant considerations, but the adequancy of an unem- 
ployment insurance program must be appraised in 
the light of the role of such a program in the total 
economy of the State. From this standpoint, we can 
say that it is adequate only if it accomplishes at least 
the following objectives: 

1. Provides payments of sufficient size and for a 
sufficient length of time to permit the average worker 
(and his family) to survive such periods of involuntary 
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unemployment as are likely to occur during normal 
times, without resorting to public relief and without 
the dissipation of savings; 

2. Acts as a stabilizing influence by preventing the 
dispersal of the labor supply of individual employers 
during those periods when it is necessary for them to 
discontinue their operations temporarily; 

3. Acts as a clearing house for labor supply and as 
a major source for labor market information. 

Setting these objectives down this way indicates the 
kind of information which we must be able to supply. 


Just to take point (1), we must first be able to define 


what is meant by the ‘‘average”’ worker. To do this 
we must know something about the distribution of 
wage rates, the characteristics of all claimants, the 
characteristics of claimants who exhaust their benefits 
as a special group, the duration of unemployment 
(with data, if available, broken down by industry and 
by area), the distribution of all workers, claimants, and 
exhaustees, by sex, marital status, number of .de- 
pendent children, and number of other dependents; 
we must know a good deal about trends in the cost of 
living, nondeferrable expenses of families of various 
sizes, and other aspects of the economic history of 
our day. 


In connection with the second italicized word under 
point (1), we must accumulate and analyze whatever 
available statistics will enable us to define what we 
mean by ‘normal’ times. To do this, we need such 
data as trends in total and in covered employment, not 
only for the State, but for major areas and for the more 
important industries; we must know something about 
changing patterns of seasonality; and we must, if pos- 
sible, attempt to make some estimates of long-range 
prospects. Here, the data maintained for use in labor 
market analysis, including our own reports on covered 
employment and payrolls, the census of manufactures, 
the employment series of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and figures on the output and sales of the State’s 
most important products, are examples of the type of 
material necessary. All of this must be correlated with 
trends in population and in the composition of the 
labor force. 

In Michigan, we have attempted to keep abreast of 
developments in these fields by preparing, and issuing 
in administrative brief form, such things as compari- 
sons of the relationships of the benefit rate to the 
Consumer’s Price Index and to average wages in 
covered employment, and estimates of the probable 
duration of benefits for workers laid off at different 
periods. Since we have request wage reporting, we 
do not have a file of individual workers’ wage records, 
and we are therefore planning a sample study of the 
actual bass-period earnings and weeks of employ- 
ment of unemployment insurance claimants. We are 
in the process of completing an exhaustion study 
which will tell us a good deal about the characteristics 
of exhaustees, their sources of subsistence and length 
of unemployment after exhaustion. We have also 
undertaken a study of long-range costs of unemploy- 
ment insurance in Michigan, parts of which will pro- 
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vide us with additional data for use in appraising the 
adequacy of the Michigan UI program. 

Our labor market information program is also the 
source of a great deal of data on separation rates, 
migration, and changes in the labor force, which 
would relate particularly to the second objective. 

After the determination of the kind of unemploy- 
ment insurance program which would be considered 
adequate under current and anticipated labor market 
conditions, the question of financing clamors to be 
considered. In fact, the cost of any proposal is likely 
to be the first question raised, even before the con- 
sideration of whether it is or is not in the direction 
of making an existent UI program more adequate. 
Such cost estimating is frequently complex, involving 
the simultaneous manipulation of two or more factors 
which exercise their influence in varying directions. 

To be prepared for such questions, the planning, 
research, and statistics division of the Michigan 
agency has embarked upon a program of developing 
cost estimates under various hypothetical conditions, 
which will be adaptable to proposals likely to be ad- 
vanced in the future. For example, estimates have 
been prepared of the additional benefits which would 
have been collected by claimants in 1949 if different 
limitations on the duration of benefits had been in 
effect. The present Michigan formula provides 2 
weeks of benefits for each 3 weeks in the base period in 
which the worker had earnings in excess of $8 (credit 
weeks), up to a maximum of 20 weeks of benefits. The 
cost of extending duration, say to 26 weeks, using the 
same formula, is dependent upon three factors, one of 
which, the distribution of workers by number of base 
period credit weeks available, from 31 to 39, will pro- 
vide a measure of the absolute maximum potential 
additional benefits payable. ‘Fhe other two factors act 
in the opposite direction to reduce the total amount of 
benefits below the additional potential. These factors 
are the “‘reemployment ratio” (the percentage of 
workers in compensable status during 1 week who are 
reemployed during the following week), and the dis- 
tribution by number of weeks of noninsurance under 
the present formula; i. e., the number of weeks remain- 
ing in the benefit year after the week in which benefits 
were exhausted.! 

Other types of material which should be available 
include estimates of the costs of extending coverage to 
employers of fewer than eight workers (the present 
statutory limitation on coverage in Michigan); esti- 
mates of additional costs resulting from changing the 
definition of a dependent to include, in addition to 
children under 18, a nonworking spouse, or other 
dependents; and the effect of modifying Michigan’s 
rather ruthless disqualification provisions. 

We believe that with our present system of adminis- 
trative briefs, our special studies of exhaustions and of 
the long-range costs of unemployment insurance, the 
Michigan agency will be in a strong position for the 
1951 legislative session. 





1 There are, of course, other factors, such as possible disqualifications imposed 
after the twentieth week of benefits, and a gradually declining reemployment ratio, 
hut these are of minor importance and can safely be ignored. 
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Responsibility for Policing the Interstate Benefit System 


By E. J. BOFFERDING 


Assistant Chief, Unemployment Insurance Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE revised interstate 
grater plan,  de- 

scribed in the Octo- 
ber 1949 issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review, has improved 
interstate claims opera- 
tions considerably. In- 
herent in this plan is a 
sound system for claims 
control, which is_ un- 
doubtedly the most ‘im- 
portant step toward the 
prevention of fraudulent 
claims. When the new 
system becomes fully op- 
erative in all States, it 
should do much to prevent 
improper payments. However, it would be far too 
costly and probably impossible to devise a completely 
fraudproof plan, and it will always be necessary to 
police the system by making various periodic checks 
to assure that the possibilities for fraud are kept at a 
minimum, 





E. J. Bofferding. 


New Concept of Responsibility for Interstate Fraud 


A fully effective interstate fraud program has not 
yet been instituted. One of the major reasons for this 
has been the lack of a clear demarcation of respon- 
sibility for fraud investigation and prosecution be- 
tween the agent and the liable State. Generally the 
agent State believes that its responsibilitity ends with 
the claims-taking and fact-finding work, and that all 
decision making, as well as special investigations for 


fraud, is the responsibility of the liable State. Of 


course, all States have performed, as agent States, 
special tasks which the liable States asked them to 
do; and some of them have, upon request, conducted 
intensive interstate fraud investigations. Agent States 
also report to the liable States all information which 
they obtain from any source regarding a claimant’s 
activities which may have a bearing on his claim. 
However, in general, the agent States do not make 
determinations regarding the accuracy of claimant’s 
statements nor do they attempt to prosecute for will- 
ful misrepresentations to obtain benefits without 
being requested to do so by the liable State. This 
concept of the location of responsibility which has 
generally prevailed in the past must be changed if we 
are to remove the major handicap to an effective 
interstate fraud program. 


1G 


It is true, of course, that when an interstate fraud 
has been committed, the liable State’s law is violated 
and the fund of the liable State suffers. Nevertheless. 
the liable State cannot prosecute unless the accused 
person is extradited. Furthermore, the liable State can 
do little to investigate suspicious cases. This must be 
done in the agent State where the claimant resides. 
Consequently, if any effective remedy is to be avail- 
able, interstate fraud must be considered as an offense 
against the agent State. The agent State would then 
be responsible for conducting interstate fraud investi- 
gations to determine whether the claimant made any 
willful misrepresentations to obtain benefits, and for 
deciding whether it should prosecute on this account. 
This would completely change the-concept that agent 
States make no decisions on claims. Decisions by the 
agent States on the accuracy of facts regarding entitle- 
ment to benefits are essential in the area of fraud if we 
are to have an effective policing of the system. 

It is true that many States would have to amend 
their laws before they could prosecute interstate 
claimants filing in their State. Such laws would have 
to provide that the offense in the agent State is a 
willful misrepresentation for the purpose of obtaining 
benefits whether the claim is filed against the agent 
State or against any other State for whom it is acting 
as agent. Sixteen States already have such a provision; 
the Bureau’s draft bill has contained such a recom- 
mendation since 1940. The Interstate Conference has 


joined the Bureau in urging the remainder of the 


States to recommend such a proposal to their legisla- 
tures at their next sessions. 


Present State Practices and Legislative Provisions 


All States except one recently replied to a Bureau 
questionnaire regarding their current practices and 
legal provisions on interstate fraud. The replies 
showed that the investigatory phase of the work is 
certainly in need of improvement, since 11 States were 
making no interstate fraud investigations and 22 
others were investigating only those leads specifically 
brought to their attention. Legislative changes are 
also in order, since 16 States have no authority to 
prosecute as agent State, while 18 others, in order to 
prosecute, have to rely upon an insecure basis such as 
implied authority in their unemployment insurance 
law or upon their general State statutes governing 
fraud. Only 16 States have specific authority to 
prosecute for fraud committed in their State while 
they are acting as agent for another State. The record 
of prosecutions in interstate benefits reflects the failure 
of agent States to conduct investigations and the lack of 
adequate authority to prosecute. Thirty-nine States 
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report no prosecutions during recent periods, with 
many of them indicating no past experience with 
interstate fraud prosecutions. 


Test Studies to Determine Future Action 


To determine the most effective means of detecting 
interstate fraud, the Bureau asked six States (Arizona, 
California, Florida, Illinois, New York, and Ohio) to 
undertake special test studies. Although all the 
information reported by these States was not strictly 
comparable, and some parts of the study have not 
been completed, the results are sufficient to support 
recommendations for work to be done by all of the 
States to keep improper payments in the interstate 
system at a minimum. 

The results of the six State studies clearly show that 
there is fraud in the interstate system which should 
be ferreted out promptly, although there is no proof 
that the extent of this fraud is any greater than that 
existing in connection with intrastate benefits. Since 
all of the six States except one found evidences of 
improper payments, it might be concluded that the 
amount undetected is greater than in the intrastate 
system largely because there has been greater policing 
efforts in the interstate system. 

The test studies by the six States consisted of three 
different phases. The first phase was a check of a 
sample of claims for duplicate filing between the 
agent State and a liable State. The second phase 
was a check of the same sample against incoming 
wage records for concurrent earnings in the agent 
State while benefits are being claimed against a 
liable State. The final stage of the study was a 
sample check of suspicious cases picked by the local 
office on the basis of predetermined criteria. 

None of the five States reporting on the check for 
duplicate filing found any evidence of this practice. 
The samples were small, however, and before this 
method of checking for fraud is discarded as unpro- 
ductive it should be given a further trial, since it is 
very easy to operate. Moreover, the checks made 
periodically by the Railroad Retirement Board on 
duplicate filing between railroad unemployment 
insurance and the State systems have produced 
worthwhile results. Because there is a tendency to 
attempt to obtain benefits concurrently from two 
systems, a periodic check between States seems 
appropriate. 

The sample post-audit; that is, checking current 
claims against incoming wage records for concurrent 
benefit payments and earnings, has proved very 
productive. All of the States which have reported 
on this aspect of the study found both erroneous 
overpayments as well as real fraud. Even though 
this system is costly and slow in catching up with 
dishonest claimants, it appears well worth while 
because of its long-range advantages. One of the 
most significant experiences of the States which did 
use it was the healthy effect it had on the people 
contacted. Employers were gratified that the system 
was being policed, and the general reaction of claim- 
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ants was that the elimination of dishonesty in the 
system would remove public suspicion which _ is 
frequently leveled at bona fide claimants. 

The check of suspected fraud cases picked out by the 
local office was by far the most productive part of the 
study. Cases for field investigation were selected by 
such criteria as: tips from outsiders; claimants who 
habitually report late or early; those who report in 
working clothes or with hands covered with grease or 
paint; those who are evasive in their answers or where 
availability for work may be suspected by the local 
office; persons who have drawn benefits for long dura- 
tion and are of an occupational group in demand or 
with the possibility of frequent part-time work; and 
those who report some earnings regularly. All of these 
groups proved productive to investigate, at least on a 
sample basis, and some of them as a regular practice. 

The main point to be emphasized in this study is 
that the most fruitful source of checking for fraud 
stems from the alertness of the local office claims staff. 
To make their observations useful, each State must 
have a system of referring suspected cases to a special 
investigator for thorough investigation. If each State 
had a sound claims-control system, such as that in- 
herent in the new interstate procedures, and its local 
offices had a fully effective method of referring suspi- 
cious cases for field investigation, it is believed that the 
system would be well on the way to a position beyond 
public reproach. Special studies at periodic intervals 
could then round out the program and indicate areas 
where further emphasis might be needed. 


Bureau-State Recommendations for Improvement 


Bureau representatives recently met with the Fraud 
Subcommittee of the Interstate Conference-Interstate 
Benefit Payment Committee-to consider the replies to 
the previously mentioned State questionnaire and the 
results of the six State studies. Joint conclusions were 
derived from this meeting both as to legislative and 
procedural changes needed. It was recognized that 
to make any interstate fraud program completely effec- 
tive, all States would need to adopt the philosophy 
that the agent State must assume responsibility for 
making investigations, determining who should be 
prosecuted, and proceeding with the prosecution. To 
do this, all States that do not now have such statutory 
authority must get their legislatures to adopt appro- 
priate amendments to their laws. 

The following minimum investigatory program was 
also recommended for all States, which could be 
placed in effect without waiting for further statutory 
authority: 

1. Each State should establish a procedure whereby 
all local offices can refer suspicious cases for investiga- 
tion. All such cases, as well as any others on which 
the agency receives information from outside sources, 
should be fully investigated. 

2. Each State, as a minimum, should twice each 
year conduct a sample post-audit check of interstate 
claimants. If the State is unable to conduct a sample 
post-audit because of lack of wage records, it should 
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conduct a sample survey on an industry basis with 
the check against both covered and uncovered em- 
ployment. The minimum sample size recommended 
for the post-audit study is all interstate claimants 
in the quarter who have claimed benefits for 8 or 
more weeks, or a sample of 1,000 claimants from one 
office during a particular claims week. If no office 
has an interstate load of this size, then the sample 
should be all interstate claims from enough offices to 
constitute this size of sample. 

3. Each State should periodically make special 
checks of availability and unreported earnings of 
interstate claimants who regularly have an oppor- 
tunity for part-time earnings or are in demand occu- 
pations in the current labor market. This check may 
be made by a selection of groups of claimants in de- 
mand occupations who have drawn benefits for 8 or 
10 weeks, and a further selection of those who report 
some earnings. 

4. Once each year, each State should conduct a 





sample check to ascertain whether there is any at- 
tempt to draw benefits concurrently against the agent 
State at the same time as benefits are being drawn 
against some other State. 

The regional staff of the Bureau has just completed 
a second Nation-wide review of State operations 
under the revised interstate benefit system. There is 
ample evidence that the new system is well on the 
way to complete acceptance by all of the States, and 
that the new plan has considerably improved the 
quality of the work which the States do for each 
other under the plan. The fraud aspect of the pro- 
gram is the one remaining obstacle to overcome to 
place the interstate benefit plan on a fully adequate 
and sound basis. If all of the States exhibit the same 
cooperative spirit in improving this phase of the 
program that they did in adopting the basic proce- 
dures of the new interstate system, then this remaining 
defect should be promptly eliminated. 


Keecent HKeports on 
Temporary Disability Insurance 


By MARGARET M. DAHM 


Chief, Related Programs Section, Unemployment Insurance Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


EMPORARY disability insurance is the subject of 
two valuable reports recently issued, one in 
Louisiana and one in Massachusetts. 

‘In Louisiana, the State Division of Employment 
Security published a study written by Dr. L. V. 
Howard, head of the department of political science at 
Tulane University, discussing a program to give 
Louisiana workers protection against complete loss of 
wages as a result of nonoccupational accident or sick- 
ness. The study was recommended for publication by 
the Governor’s Advisory Council on Employment 
Security, which had recommended adoption of a tem- 
porary disability law in Louisiana. In the foreword 
to the study, the administrator of the employment 
security agency said, “With regard to temporary dis- 
ability insurance, one of the principal gaps in the 
social insurance system of our State is the lack of ade- 
quate protection for employees unable to work because 
of sickness or disability not connected with their em- 
ployment. Dr. Howard’s paper on this subject should 
contribute much to a general understanding of this 
important subject.” 

Although relatively brief—21 pages of text—the 
report contains much information on the chief policy 
questions involved in considering such a program for 
Louisiana. Included are the results of a survey of 
employers covered by the unemployment insurance 
law to determine the extent of voluntary plans in 
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Louisiana. Usable replies to a questionnaire were 
received from employers with 57.5 percent of all 
covered workers in the State. Only 27 percent of the 
workers represented in these replies were protected by 
company-sponsored insurance against wage loss due 
to non-work-connected sickness or disability; less than 
35 percent of the workers were compensated by wage 
and salary continuation, usually at the discretion of 
the employer in individual cases; over 38 percent of 
the workers had no protection against such wage loss. 

Workmen’s compensation as related to temporary 
disability insurance presents a particular problem in 
Louisiana, because there is no administrative body 
with responsibility under the workmen’s compensation 
law. An injured worker who is dissatisfied with the 
payment offered him by his employer must bring 
suit. After analyzing the problem, Dr. Howard sug- 
gests, as a possible solution, the amendment of the 
workmen’s compensation law to provide for board 
administration, coordinated with temporary disa- 
bility insurance, and both coordinated with unem- 
ployment insurance. “If that could be done,’ he 
concludes, ‘“‘there would then be three State insur- 
ance programs—unemployment compensation, work- 
men’s compensation, and cash sickness—all under a 
single administration. The economy and conven- 
ience of such a system should give to Louisiana a 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Nebraska's Request Reporting of Wages and 
the Unit Method of Benefit Payments 


By HERMAN SIEFKES 


Chief Accountant 


Nebraska Division of Employment Security, Lincoln, Nebr. 


PERATION under request reporting in Nebraska, 

since October 1, 1949, indicates that the new 

method of reporting wage credits for benefit 
determinations is both feasible and practical. 

The basic provisions under which request report- 
ing operates in Nebraska are essentially the same as 
those used with list reporting, with two main excep- 
tions. The base period was changed from the first 
four of the last five completed calendar quarters 
immediately preceding the day that claim was filed 
to the four most recent completed calendar quarters. 
In addition, disqualification information is furnished 
upon request rather than automatically within a 
specified time after separation. The essential fea- 
tures of request reporting in Nebraska may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. An individual base period comprising the four 
completed calendar quarters immediately preceding 
the quarter in which a valid claim is filed. 

An individual benefit year ending one year from 
the date of claim. 

Weekly benefit amount based on highest 
quarterly wages paid in the base period. 

4. Wages for the base period reported by an 
employer on a request basis only for those in- 
dividuals who file claims. Employers furnish 
separated workers a separation card showing 
the employer’s name, address and registration 
number for the purpose of identifying the em- 
ployer when filing a claim for benefits. 
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5. Disqualification information furnished by em- 
ployers on a request basis. With respect to initial 
claims, disqualification data is furnished on the same 
form as the request for wages. 

6. Benefit determinations, both monetary and 
nonmonetary, made in local offices. 

Request reporting is often associated with a benefit 
formula utilizing weeks of employment. In Nebraska, 
however, we adopted the plan of requesting quarterly 
wages from employers primarily to permit shifting 
from list reporting to request reporting with the 
minimum amount of additional work and change 
of records on the part of the employers. Under our 
new plan, employers are not required to keep any 
records other than those maintained under list re- 
porting. In addition by requesting quarterly earn- 
ings it is possible to use highest quarterly wages to 
determine the weekly benefit amount and avoid 
obtaining from employers information to determine 
the full-time weekly wage or average weekly wage, 
which would be necessary under a weeks-worked 
plan. By using quarterly wages paid, the 
total and the weekly benefit amount can easily 
be defined, particularly in cases of dispute, 
since the amount of wages paid can readily 
be obtained from the employer’s records. 

Employers have been very cooperative in 
returning the request for wage and separation 
information. Of the request reports mailed to 
employers during the 9-month period ending 
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ITEMS 1 TO 3 TO BE FILLED IN BY THE EMPLOYER. 


} The cbove n2med clciment 
employment as follows: 


was paid woges for subject BENCFIT DETERMINATION 





Nebr. DES Form 450 NEBRASKA DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
REQUEST TO EMPLOYER FOR WAGE AND SEPARATION INFORMATION ee ee 
MAIL WITHIN 5 DAYS 
oO [_ |M | 
ro [— |" 
y work = 
k of work (_] 
[ ce m f mploym 
employer 
esi ve s 
Ui you were not a subject employer during the period indicated for Item 1 complete Item 3 only. j 


DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE 


DATE 


This is a five-part form. First copy 











Calendar *Wages Paid — " 
Quarter Toor Deaeg Such Quarts "Gait _| Renest Year Begins . used by central office, second 
aan AD copy given to claimant, third copy 
retained by the employer, fourth 

Weekly Benefit Amount $ 
copy used to check employer cov- 
eR Ree <S } erage, and fifth copy used by 
Ineutticient Carnings local office for follow-up pur- 
— a ee poses. 
3 knowledge of facts which may defer or deny ™ IF DISMISSAL WAGES WERE 2 
__. PAID. INDICATE AMOUNT AND PERIOD COVERED.) 
ncaa , 
First Copy 

June 30, 1950, approximately 2.5 percent of them ally complying with the requirement that separation 


were not returned in time to make the first benefit 
determination. Insuch cases, declarations of earnings 
were accepted from the claimants. 

There was some doubt when the program began 
whether the employers would report the correct 
amount of wages on the request reports. Since the 
wages for the first quarter of 1949 were punched from 
wage listings, it was possible to compare the wages 
reported on the request reports with the wages which 
were reported by the employers on the list reports. 
In this comparison, it was found that approximately 
90 percent of the employers were reporting wages 
correctly. In cases where the wages differed, such 
differences in most cases were minor and had no 
effect on the weekly or total benefit amount. Only 
in a few cases was it necessary to make a revision in 
the original benefit determination. In the beginning, 
some claimants failed to list all of their base period 
employers when filing initial claims. As the program 
progresses, practically no difficulty is experienced in 
this respect since the claimants are becoming more 
familiar with the program and employers are gener- 
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cards showing employer name, address, and account 
number be given to employees when separated from 
their employment. 

One of the reasons for good employer compliance 
is the provision that if an employer does not return 
the request for wages before the claimant reports for 
his first compensable week, a declaration of earnings 
is taken from the claimant and benefits are paid 
accordingly. With respect to such declaration of 
earnings, the employer loses his right to allege a volun- 
tary quit or ordinary misconduct and thereby avoid 
a benefit charge to his account. The provision for 
accepting a declaration of earnings from the claimant 
is of benefit to the employee since benefits are paid 
promptly and not held up pending receipt of employer 
wages, in case of delinquent wage reports, which 
was characteristic of the list plan of wage reporting. 

Since all request reports for wages are initiated by 
and returned to the local offices, benefit determina- 
tions were decentralized. To facilitate making mon- 
etary benefit determinations promptly and with a 
minimum of effort, the “unit method” of benefit pay- 
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ments was enacted into law. The basic elements of 5. Furnishing employers with current notices of 


the benefit unit plan are as follows: benefit charges. 

1. Determination of weekly benefit amounts in Determining the weekly benefit amount and the 
even $2 amounts to permit payment of a one-half — conversion of wages into benefit units for determining 
compensable week or one benefit unit in even dollar the total benefit amount is accomplished by reference 
amounts with the use of tabulating equipment. to preestablished tables. With the use of the tables, 

2. Total benefit amount equal to whichever is the local office personnel have been able to make mone- 
lesser of (1) twenty times the weekly benefit amount tary determinations promptly and accurately with a 
or forty units, and (2) the number of benefit units minimum of computation, even where more than one 
equal to two-thirds of his wages in the employment of — employer is involved. The determination is made on 
each employer per calendar quarter of the base period the request report which the employer returns. A 
divided by the weekly benefit amount. carbon copy of this combined request report and 

3. Conversion of quarterly wages paid by each em- benefit determination is given to the claimant. After 
ployer per calendar quarter into the nearest number of | determinations have been made by the local offices, 
benefit units, each unit being equal to one-half of the the completed forms are forwarded to the central 
weekly benefit amount. Computation of the total office where the pay order cards are punched and 
benefit amount and employer charging made in one checks written. No wage cards are punched nor wage 
operation. transcripts prepared since the information with re- 

4. Payment of one-half compensable week or one spect to the benefit determination appears on the 
benefit unit for weeks of partial employment. If earn- request form originally sent to the employer. 
ings are more than one-half of the weekly benefit The unit system of benefit payment makes it possible 
amount but less than the full weekly benefit amount, to indicate the employer to be charged in each pay 
the claimant is entitled to one benefit unit or one-half — order before the check is written. ‘This in turn facili- 
compensable week. If earnings are less than one-half —_ tates sending the employer current notices of benefit 
the weekly benefit amount, the claimant is entitled to charges since the preparation of charge notices is a 
his full weekly benefit or two benefit units. mechanical reproduction of the pay order cards. 
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TABLE II TABLE III 
Weekly Benefit Amount $6.00 Weekly Benefit Amount $8.00 

Quarterly Wages Paid Units of Total Employer Quarterly Wages Paid Units of Total Employer 
Per Employer Entitlement | Benefit Charge Per Employer Ent itlement Benefit Charge 

Amount Amount 
None through $ 4.49 None None None None through $ 5.99 None None None 
$ 4.50 " 13.49 1 $ 3.00 |$ 3.00 $ 6.00 ba 17.99 1 $ 4.00 $ 4.00 
13.50 " 22.49 2 6.00 6.00 18.00 . 29.99 2 8.00 8.00 
22,50 : 31.49 3 9.00 9.00 30,00 ° 41.99 3 12.00 12.00 
31.50 . 40.49 4 12.00 12.00 42.00 7 53.99 4 16.00 16.00 
40,50 " 49.49 5 15.00 15,00 54,00 : 65.99 5 20.00 20,00 
49.50 " 58.49 6 18.00 18.00 66.00 " 77.99 6 24.00 24.00 
58.50 ® 67.49 7 | 81.00 21.00 78.00 ri 89.99 7 28.00 | 28.00 
67.50 e 76.49 8 | 24.00 24.00 90.00 . 101.99 8 32.00 | 32,00 
76.50 . 85.49 9 | 27,00 27,00 102.00 e 113.99 9 36.00 36.00 
85.50 " 94.49 10 | 30.00 30,00 114,00 . 125.99 10 40,00 | 40.00 
94,50 " 103,49 11 33,00 33.00 126,00 " 137.99 11 44,00 | 44.00 
103.50 " 112.49 12 36.00 36.00 138.00 ° 149.99 12 48.00 | 48.00 
112.50 : 121,49 13 39.00 39.00 150.00 ° 161.99 13 52.00 | 52.00 
121.50 ° 130.49 14 42.00 42,00 162,00 173.99 14 56.00 56.00 
130.50 " 139,49 15 45.00 45.00 174,00 185.99 15 60.00 60.00 
139.50 * 148.49 16 48,00 48,00 186,00 ts 197.99 16 64.00 64.00 
148.50 * 150.00 17 51.00 51,00 198.00" 200.00 17 68.00 68.00 

18 54.00 18 72.00 

19 57.00 19 76.00 

° TABLE I 

m4 rae Weekly Benefit Amount rm oe 

22 66.00 Wages Paid in Weekly Benefit 22 88.00 

23 | 69.00 Highest Quarter Benefit Determination | 23 92.00 

24 72.00 Of Base Period, Amount Table 24 96,00 

75. 25 100.00 

= big 4 $ 75.00 through $150.00 $ 6.00 II 26 104,00 

27 81.00 27 108,00 

28 84.00 | 150.01 * 200.00 8.00 III 28 112.00 

29 87.00 29 116.00 

30 90.00 | 200.01 e 250.00 10.00 IV 30 120.00 

31 93.00 31 124.00 

32 96,00 | 250.01 - 300 .00 12.00 Vv 32 128.00 

33 99.00 33 132,00 

34 102.00 | 300.01 _ 350.00 14.00 VI 34 136.00 

35 105.00 35 140,00 

36 108.00 | 350.01 * 400.00 16.00 vil 36 144,00 

37 111.00 37 148.00 

38 114,00 | 400.01 e 450.00 18.00 VIII 38 152.00 

39 117.00 39 156.00 

40 120.00 450.01 and over 20.00 Ix 40 160,00 





























Benefit determination tables for weekly benefit amount of $6 and $8. Similar tables are used for each weekly benefit 
amount. 
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These current charge notices have been useful to build 
good public relations since the employer is informed 
currently whether former employees are available for 
work. Ina few instances these notices have been effec- 
tive in discovering benefit fraud cases. 

In changing over from a list reporting to a request 
basis of wage reporting, the effective date of the new 
provisions of the statutes was set ahead far enough to 
give the agency ample time for general training and 
for securing the necessary forms. ‘The new provisions 
were enacted by the Nebraska Legislature in March 
1949 with a proviso that the request basis of wage 
reporting become effective October 1, 1949. ‘The first 
step in training personnel was the development of 
training material which was tested by a central office 
group. Then during the month of May 1949, local 
office managers were given preliminary training on 
the proposed procedures. During the period August 
15 to September 15 the central office training depart- 
ment gave final training to approximately 40 percent 
of local office personnel in six training centers. The 
local office staff attending these training sessions in 
turn instructed the remaining local office personnel in 
the new procedures. On October 1, 1949, when the 
program became effective, on-the-job training was 
carried on in each local office until such time as the 
procedures were working effectively. 


Training for Employer and Employee Groups 


In addition to the training of central and local office 
personnel, a training program was also carried on with 
employer and employee groups. With respect to those 
employers who had benefit experience in the past, 
special calls were made by our field representatives to 
explain the new program. Each employer visited was 
furnished with an Employer’s Manual which explained 
request reporting and the employer’s responsibilities. 
In addition to such special visits, a motion picture film 
was produced on the procedures to be followed in 
request reporting and this film was shown to employer 
group meetings at luncheons and business sessions. 
The film was also shown to employee groups in various 
localities. The showing of the film was followed in 
each case by a question and answer period for the 
purpose of clarifying details of the program. The 
thorough training of personnel, furnishing advance 


information to employers, and informing employees of 


their rights under the new procedures during the 
period between the time the law was enacted and the 
date it became effective contributed much to the 
success of the new program. 

In view of the fact that the change in reporting 
system as well as the change in benefit determination 
procedure required considerable additional work, 


coupled with the fact that during the first quarter of 


1950 Nebraska experienced the highest benefit load 
since the inception of the unemployment insurance 
law, it is questionable whether any budget economies 
have been effected to date. With the present im- 
proved labor market and light claims load, request 
reporting should result in more economical admin- 
istration. 
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In general, request reporting and the accompanying 
unit method of benefit payments have been favorably 
accepted by employers and employees. In addition, 
the benefit formula has been improved by the elimi- 
nation of the lag quarter. In case of delinquent 
reports, benefit payments are made promptly by use 
of declarations of earnings. The processing of wage 
records which are never used for benefit payments has 
been eliminated. Employers no longer have to de- 
pend on their own controls to furnish disqualification 
information. A closer relationship exists between em- 
ployers and local office personnel by reason of making 
benefit determinations in the local offices. Consider- 
ing these factors, together with the change in opera- 
tional mechanics made possible by the new program 
such as making employer determination and employer 
charging in one operation, combining the request 
report, disqualification report, and benefit transcript 
on one form, and using preestablished tables for benefit 
determinations, it is apparent that the procedures 
under the request reporting system represent an im- 
provement over list reporting. 


TEMPORARY DisaBiLiTy INSURANCE 

(Continued from page 18) 
social insurance program well out in front of any 
other State.” 

The Massachusetts report, dated May 1, 1950, is 
the work of a Special Recess Commission on Cash 
Sickness Compensation, created by the legislature to 
study the problems of establishing and administering 
cash sickness compensation, and to recommend such 
legislation as it deemed advisable. Of the 15 mem- 
bers, 3 were State senators, 7 were members of the 
State house of representatives, and the other 5 were 
appointed by the Governor to represent the medical 
profession, industry, insurance, the State Federation 
of Labor, and the State Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 

The published volume contains a majority report 
and five minority reports. The majority decided in 
favor of an exclusive State fund, as being the only 
plan which would provide for a basic minimum secur- 
ity for all workers, with maximum benefits in relation 
to contributions. The minority agreed in their oppo- 
sition to a compulsory, exclusive State fund law, but 
disagreed as to the kind of law which should be 
adopted, if any. Ten members of the commission, 
including the industry representative and both labor 
representatives, signed the majority report. 

The need for disability insurance and the experi- 
ence of existing State laws are covered in considerable 
detail. Much of the report is devoted to the question 
of whether an exclusive State fund or a system per- 
mitting contracting out to private insurance would 
be more desirable. 

Both the Louisiana and the Massachusetts reports 
were directed toward legislation on the subject of 
temporary disability insurance. In both States, how- 
ever, the 1950 legislative sessions failed to enact any 
legislation in this field. 
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Claire Bortniker. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—The following article by Claire Bortniker of 
the New York Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 
lescribes the work of its Prevailing Wage Section. This section has 
done a pioneer job in the establishment of an orderly method for gathering 
and analyzing wage data on which prevailing-wage determinations are 
based. We believe that all the Unemployment Insurance agencies will be 
interested in Mrs. Bortniker’s report. The report is not, of course, an 
interpretation of the Federal standard contained in section 1603 (a) (3) 
(B) of the Internal Revenue Code. The Bureau’s interpretation of that 
subsection is given in U. C. Program Letter 130, issued January 6, 1947. 


« OMPENSATION shall not be denied . . . to any 
C otherwise eligible individual for refusing to ac- 
cept new work .. . if the wages, hours, or 
other conditions of the work offered are substantially 
less favorable to the individual than those prevailing 
for similar work in the locality.” 

Thus Sec. 1603 paragraph 5 of the Internal Revenue 
Code established a standard for State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

The New York Unemployment Insurance Law, as 
well as several other State laws, provides that ‘‘no 
benefits shall be payable [for the period of unemploy- 
ment] to any claimant who without good cause refuses 
to accept an offer of employment for which he is 
reasonably fitted by training and experience.” Other 
States provide for temporary periods of disqualifica- 
tion ranging from 1 to 22 weeks. 

In order to determine objectively the prevailing 
rates and conditions of employment in an occupation, 
the New York Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance has established in its Bureau of 
Research and Statistics a section devoted to gathering, 
analyzing, and disseminating needed information for 
use in adjudication of benefit claims. 

Neither the Federal Social Security law nor the 
State laws have defined the terms ‘“‘prevailing,”’ 
“similar work,” and “‘locality,’”? which these laws 
specify as determinant factors in establishing the 
suitability of a job offer. A precedent for determina- 
tions of suitability of job offers in New York State was 
set by an Appeal Board decision (Case 11-354-44). 
This decision defined ‘‘prevailing’’ as the rate paid to 
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Determining “Prevailing Wages” 
for Unemployment Insurance Purposes 


By CLAIRE BORTNIKER 


Senior Statistician, Bureau of Research and Statistics 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 
New York State Department of Labor 


the majority of workers engaged in similar work in the 
locality. In the reasoning of this decision, the Board 
referred to the definition of prevailing rate in section 
22 of the New York State labor law for use in establish- 
ing a rate to be paid to workmen on public contracts: 

The “‘prevailing rate of wage” for the intents and purposes of 
this article, shall be the rate of wage paid in the locality as here- 
inafter defined to the majority of workmen, laborers, or me- 
chanics in the same trade or occupation. In the event that it 
be determined that there is not a majority in the same trade or 
occupation paid at the same rate, then the rate paid to the 
greater number in such trade or occupation shall be the pre- 
vailing rate, provided such greater number constitutes at least 
forty per centum of the laborers, workmen, or mechanics en- 
gaged in such trade or occupation; in the event there is less than 
forty per centum of the laborers, workmen, or mechanics in the 
same trade or occupation in the same locality paid the same 
rate, then the average paid to such laborers, workmen, or 
mechanics in the same trade or occupation shall be the prevail- 
ing rate. Laborers, workmen, or mechanics for whom a pre- 
vailing rate of wages is to be determined shall not be considered 
in determining such prevailing wage. 

The Appeal Board decision states: ‘‘. . . for the 
purpose of unemployment insurance, ‘wages . 
prevailing for similar work in the locality’ are deter- 
mined by the rate being paid to employees of com- 
parable skill actually engaged in similar work . . . in 
the locality.”” And further, “‘Webster defines ‘prevail- 
ing’ as ‘prevalent’; most frequent; widespread; gen- 
erally current; applies especially to that which is 
predominant or which generally or commonly 
obtains.” 


Prevailing Wage 


The rate paid to the greater number of workers, 
if that number equals 40 percent of those in the occu- 
pation is the first definition of ‘“‘prevailing.” If 40 
percent of the workers in the occupation are not re- 
ceiving the same rate, a single average of all rates 
received by workers in the occupation in the locality 
may be suitable for purposes of setting rates to be 
paid on a public contract. However, in seeking to 
ascertain whether a job offer meets prevailing condi- 
tions of employment under the Unemployment In- 
surance Law a single ‘‘average” may be an unrealistic 
figure and not a valid measure. A simple illustration 
is that of two plants in the same locality, employing 
approximately the same number of workers in the 
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same occupation, one paying 75 cents per hour, the 
other 85 cents per hour. The average, 80 cents, 
would be a rate received by no one. If it were used 
as “prevailing,” 
of the workers in the occupation would be described 
as working at wages that are less than prevailing. It 
is assumed that this is not the intent of unemployment 
insurance policy. 

Extensive examination of wage data has shown that 
it is the exception in the labor market to find a 
majority of workers in any occupation receiving a 
single rate of pay. Exceptions occur in highly union- 
ized industries for standardized occupations, for ex- 
ample in the construction industry. Generally, one 
finds a range of wage rates paid for similar work in 
a locality—a wide range if the locality is a large one, 
as is New York City. Rarely does one find 50, 40, 
or even 30 percent of the workers receiving the same 
rate of pay. 

Wage distributions often do not conform to the 


Percentage distribution by wage rates paid to 


420 legal stenographers 1,099 intermediate 
in 116 law offices, accounting clerks in 
New York City, 170 firms, New York 
March 1949 ! City, October 1948 2 


Dollars per week: Percentage distribution Percentage distribution 
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a 1.0 
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1 Source: New York State Department of Labor, Division of Placement and 
U nemployment Insurance, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
4,Source: Commerce and Industry Association of New York. 





it would follow that almost one-half 





“normal” curve. Even in a few instances where the 
entire universe has been available for study, rather 
than a sample, this has proved to be the case. Ther 
are apparently too many factors influencing the set- 
ting of wages to provide a ‘‘normal” curve. Measure 
of central tendency—middle 50 percent, arithmetic 
average, median—therefore are not necessarily the 
measures that describe a “prevailing wage,” the rate 
paid to the greatest number of workers. In ow 
experience the ‘“‘mode”’ is a statistical measure which 
has more nearly represented the “prevailing wage’ 
concept; however, this measure can be used as the 
prevailing only if there is a significant number of 
workers concentrated at the mode—40 percent, 30 
percent, 25 percent. 

In New York we have attempted to relate this con- 
cept of the “trate paid to the greater number”’ to the 
realities of the labor market. These preclude the 
identification of any one rigidly fixed measure as 
the prevailing wage. The measures to be used as the 
prevailing wage for the occupation can be determined 
only after examination of the wage distribution in an 
adequate sample of wages paid in that occupation. 

Illustrated here are-some types of wage distributions 
for specific occupations, based on surveys conducted 
in New York City, that will illustrate methods used 
to ascertain the prevailing wage. 

Salaries for legal stenographers in New York City 
during March 1949 ranged from $40 to $66, with the 
prevailing wage (in this case received by 53.7 percent 
of the legal stenographers) ranging from $50 to $55. 
Within this $6 range are included the modal points, 
and no other $6 interval in this distribution repre- 
sents a comparable number of workers. 

The distribution for intermediate accounting clerks 
ranged from less than $35 to over $70, with the 
greater number (49 percent) from $40 to $50, fairly 
evenly distributed within that range. Thus, all 
modal points are included, and no other interval of 
$11 or less would include as many as 49 percent of 
these accounting clerks. 

Another wage distribution profile is that of cham- 
bermaid: 


Wage rates paid 4,133 chambermaids employed in 150 hotels 
New York City, July 1948 } 


Dollars per 40-hour week: 
Over 30... 
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1 Source: Payroll reports collected by New York State Department of Labor, 
Division of Research and Statistics. 
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This is an example of a distribution where one rate 
is prevailing. The industry is highly unionized in 
New York City, and $26 was the rate established by a 
union master contract with the hotels. 

Thus, the percentage of employees whose wages de- 
termine the prevailing rate will depend on the distri- 
bution of earnings of all as disclosed by an adequate 
sample. Perhaps the method can best be described as 
a ‘‘cluster to cluster” selection. This approach is 
referred to in the National War Labor Board Termina- 
tion Report, Vol. 1: “. .. set the single rate bracket 
minimum at the first substantial cluster of rates for the 
occupation; i. e., the lowest rate in a frequency dis- 
tribution representing a substantial number of employ- 
ees.’ To carry this reasoning further, set the upper 
limit of the ‘‘prevailing wage range”’ at the last sub- 
stantial cluster of rates. The “‘prevailing rate’’ is the 
range between these two modes. 


Similar Work 


But it is not merely the term ‘‘prevailing”’ that de- 
mands inquiry. We are adjured to find prevailing 
conditions of employment for ‘‘similar work.” 

Above we have referred to the prevailing rate for an 
occupation, rather than for “similar work.” In the final 
analysis, “‘similar work”’ is work in the same occupation. 
A number of occupations at the same level of skill, or 
even at the no-skill level, cannot be considered ‘‘simi- 
lar work.” For in addition to differences in job con- 
tent there are other factors and conditions of employ- 
ment that affect the wage rates in various industries. 
These considerations have made it infeasible to group 
occupations on a skill level basis or on any basis other 
than occupational in providing information for claim 
cases. It is the function of the prevailing wage fact 
finders to point out such patterns when they occur. 
Application of these data is entirely in the domain of 
adjudication policy. 

A town in upper New York State presented a prob- 
lem of determining a prevailing rate for ‘‘unskilled 


jobs” in the area. The community had two large 


industrial establishments, both unionized, and both 
paying approximately $1 an hour for unskilled help. 
When working at full capacity, these two plants em- 
ployed about 200 women, which constituted the 
majority of the female unskilled labor in the area. 
There were several apparel manufacturers in the 
locality who hired about 50 unskilled floorgirls at 65 
cents per hour. Even though the entry requirements 
for both jobs were ‘tno experience,” and presumably 
the applicant could ha’ve qualified for either job, the 
job content of each occupation differed from one in- 
dustry to the other. Other factors external to the 
job content—unionization, type of product, produc- 
tion costs, etc.—affected the wage rates and condi- 
tions of employment. Combining the rates for all of 
these unskilled workers to arrive at a prevailing rate 
for all unskilled occupations would have resulted in 
a conclusion that only those employed in the two 
large industrial plants received prevailing rates of 
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pay and all floorgirls in the apparel industry were 
paid less than prevailing. 

Similarly an unskilled, inexperienced worker being 
referred to a job in radio manufacturing in New 
York City would be hired at a higher rate than if he 
were referred to a job in the manufacture of candy. 
Both are highly unionized, but by different unions; 
the going rate in the confectionery industry is 75 cents 
per hour while anyone beginning work in radio man- 
ufacturing would start at 93 cents. The jobs per- 
formed differ but at the entry level the distinction 
drawn in New York has been one of industry pattern 
rather than of skills required. 

There are other occupations in which the job con- 
tent is the same regardless of industry; e. g., the 
unskilled laborer, who sweeps and cleans the premises, 
certain kinds of clerical work, etc. As a general rule, 
where an occupation extends across industries, a 
cross-industry sampling is used, unless there are 
indications that special factors obtain in certain 
industries that affect the wage rate or working con- 
ditions. 

The bookkeeper in a retail establishment may work 
up to 48 hours, while in industry generally the hours 
are no more than 40. A legal stenographer is a special 
type of stenographer that is peculiar to the law field 
and in New York commands a higher rate than general 
stenographers. Where there are such differentials, 
information is sought for these segments as separate 
and apart from the over-all. Application with respect 
to specific claims for benefits, however, may vary. 
Should a bookkeeper claimant who has an industrial 
work history object to working 48 hours in a retail 
establishment when 40 hours prevails for a majority of 
bookkeepers in the entire labor market, the adjudi- 
cator may take the over-all situation into consideration 
rather than the specific. However, he should have all 
the data available in order to make his decision. 


“Substantially Less Than” 


‘Substantially less than” . . . leads to speculation 
as to what constitutes ‘“‘substantial.”? Obviously, the 
intent was to allow some flexibility in application of 
the dictum of the law. In New York it was concluded 
that the term “substantially” applies to a situation 
where one rate is found to be prevailing, so that some 
leeway, or an undefined range would be permitted. 
When the prevailing wage is given as a range, and the 
range includes the minimum rate at which any sub- 
stantial number of people are working, it has seldom 
proved necessary to consider rates outside of the range. 


“Locality” 


Another consideration specified in the law is the 
“locality.” Generally we have considered the locality 
the area within which employees normally travel to 
work. New York City (the five boroughs) is generally 
considered as a whole, unless it is found that there are 
areas within this locality that warrant separation. 
For example, most Fifth Avenue specialty shops in 





Manhattan are not open evenings whereas it 1s com- 
mon practice for salespersons in other neighborhoods 
to work several evenings a week. It was found that 
wage rates paid to certain classes of employees working 
in Broadway-Times Square movie houses were slightly 
higher than rates paid for these occupations in the rest 
of the city. Such information must be available to the 
adjudicator in order to be able to make a decision as 
to suitability of a job offer and reasonableness of a 
claimant’s demands. 


Operation of the Prevailing Wage Section 
g £ 


A staff of five has been assigned to gather informa- 
tion, develop techniques, and service the local claims 
offices in New York City. All information relating to 
an occupation is entered on a card and filed numeri- 
cally under the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
code number. Recorded are the date of the informa- 
tion, source, wage rates, hours of work, and other 
relevant factors. ‘The file is centrally maintained and 
information js transmitted upon telephone request to 
claims examiners. If current data are not available 
at the time of the inquiry, the section undertakes to 
obtain the needed information before the claimant's 
next reporting date. The data are also available for 
presentation at hearings before the referee or appeal 
board, and a written statement of findings is prepared 
upon request for presentation at these hearings. Ob- 
jectivity is the first criterion in this operation. The 
second is thorough understanding of operating neces- 
sities and the purposes of the law as expressed in ad- 
ministrative policy. The section does not determine 
“suitability” of a job, or “‘good cause.’’ It provides to 
the adjudicator facts on wages, hours, and other per- 
tinent working conditions for the occupation under 
question. 

The following are sources used to obtain informa- 
tion: 

1. Employer trade associations often conduct con- 
fidential wage surveys covering specific occupations in 
their respective industries. They also can often fur- 
nish comprehensive information regarding their indus- 
try, extent of unionization, employment practices, etc. 

2. Employers are contacted either by telephone calls 
for a spot check on a specific occupation, or through 
mail questionnaires requesting wage, hour, and other 
pertinent information for selected occupations, or by 
field visit for a more thorough interview on wages and 
working conditions. 

3. Unions: are a good source of information, par- 
ticularly in highly unionized industries. They may 
not have information on “‘prevailing” rates, but can 
usually quote the minimum job rates which at least 
establish a floor. In some instances unions have made 
efforts to obtain information on going rates through 
employee surveys or other wage reports required for 
welfare records, which information is more pertinent 
than minimum rates to the determination of the pre- 
vailing rate. 

4. State Employment Service Offices have valuable 
information on job offers for specific occupations and 
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may also have evidence of earnings from applicant 
contacts. The Employment Service also frequently 
has information as to the extent of unionigation in an 
industry, associations in the field, etc., all of which is 
useful. e 

5. Private Employment Agencies. and. Non-Profit 
Employment Agencies, other than..the Employment 
Service, can also provide information. on current 
placement rates for specific occupations. 

6. Newspaper Advertisements are useful as an indi- 
cation of job offers and wage trends for occupations 
that can be reliably identified by job title. 

7.Government Agencies: 

a. The Bureau of Labor Statistics conducts surveys 
of key jobs in a limited number of industries for 
selected areas. The Bureau is embarking on a new 
type of ‘tarea survey”’ that will yield excellent data 
on all key jobs in the selected cities. Surveys for two 
cities—Trenton, N. J., and Buffalo, N. Y., have been 
completed and are examples of a most useful type of 
information. 

b. The State Department of Public Works ascer- 
tains going wage rates on construction jobs in order 
to establish rates for work on public projects. Data 
from these records are useful for the occupations 
covered. 

c. Civil Service rates—State, city, and Federal— 
are useful for certain types of employment. For 
example, the New York City rate for nurses in city 
hospitals would substantially influence any distribu- 
tion of wage rates for this occupation. 

d. In New York, the State Department of Labor 
periodically conducts payroll studies of industries for 
purposes of establishing or enforcement of minimum 
wage provisions of State laws. 

8. Daily Newspapers, Union and Trade Publica- 
tions, etc., advise the reader of wage changes, employ- 
ment trends, unionization, etc. 





9, Miscellaneous Agencies, such as chambers of 


commerce, personnel clubs, etc., ofttimes conduct 
wage surveys. 

Some of the information obtained from _ these 
sources has more or less obvious inadequacies. Samp- 
ling procedures are often suspect, and there are many 
problems of interpretation and application that arise 
in gathering and analyzing the data. Discussion on 
these problems is not undertaken in this article. 
However, data from such sources proves valuable as 
“clues,” and often as a device for verification or 
elaboration of wage findings. 

The magnitude of the problem of obtaining data on 
prevailing wages and conditions of employment for 
any community will vary directly with the size of the 
community and the complexity of the industry pat- 
tern. Thus, a one-industry town may have _ the 
answer by contacting the one firm in the area that 
manufactures the specific product, whereas in New 
York City the procedure is exceedingly complex. 
But even in New York City, the problem relating to 
a specific occupation may in certain cases narrow 
down to a “‘universe”’ of a few firms, and information 
can be readily secured from these sources. 
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Staff meeting on employer contacting. Left to right: Greever A. Witten, Local Office Manager; Virginia Godsey, Counselor 
and Selective Placement Interviewer; A. L. Cross, Jr., Claims Clerk; John C. Harr, Supervising Interviewer, Employer Service 
Division; Charles O. Harris, Jr., Interviewer, Employer Service; and Hugh Hagan, Interviewer, Applicant Service. 


Anticipates Employer Needs... 


Manager Takes Service Cue From Business Trends 


By GREEVER A. WITTEN 


Manager, Virginia State Employment Service, Bristol, Va. 


N October 1949, having correlated information 

from sources such as the United States News and 

World Report, Fortune magazine, New York 
Times, and New York Herald Tribune, on trends in 
television manufacture among leading television 
manufacturers, it was apparent that a heavy demand 
could be expected in the manufacture of radio and 
television cabinets for the year 1950. It took little 
deduction to anticipate the employer needs implicit 
in these trends. We stepped up our contacts with 
furniture manufacturers and manufacturers of radio 
and television cabinets and made a more penetrating 
inquiry into the probability of future orders and com- 
mitments, and into their position to take advantage 
of the increase in demand for these items. 

By November 1949 there was no longer any doubt 
about the trend; it wasdefinite. The Bristol local office 
went into high gear to offer assistance to plants ex- 
pecting to profit by this upward spiral in business. 
Attention was called to our testing facilities and our 
selective referral process. Since the Employment 
Service had job specifications on the majority of their 
occupations, we began a study of possible angles upon 
which we might center our efforts. 

We maintained a close watch on the radio and tele- 
vision cabinet sales reports for the eastern part of 
the United States. These reports continued to show a 
gradual rise in sales and we knew we were on the right 
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track. We made repeated visits to employers explain- 
ing the advantages of testing applicants. These ef- 
forts, plus the employers’ past experience with the 
technique of testing, won from them a promise of full 
cooperation, zf and when orders for additional workers 
might materialize. 

In December, Universal Moulded Products Corp. 
had begun to receive many orders and inquiries for 
several different types of television cabinets, Here 
was an opportunity to save this firm a considerable 
amount of money if it would give us the order for 
applicants who would meet the requirements ard 
standards essential in woodworking occupations. 
The personnel manager, after considerable discussion, 
was convinced that our proposal was sound and to the 
firm’s advantage. 

Here was a situation which called for immediate ac- 
tion and, as usual, immediate results were forthcom- 








— Bristol, Va., office was among the first groups to assist in 
organizing a personnel manager’s club in the city. It meets on the first 
Wednesday of each month at noon in order that personnel managers may 
get acquainted with each other and with each other's problems. Here 
the employment service has an excellent opportunity to explain its various 
services and how they can help personnel managers with their problems. 


The record shows that since the organization of the club, the relation- 


ship between participating clients and the Virginia State Employment 
Service has become more closely knit. 
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DeWitt Counts, Employment Manager, Universal Moulded Products Corporation, interviewing tested applicants for induction. 





Induction time, Mr. Counts reports, has been reduced up to 30 percent with VSES assistance. 


ing. O. F. R. Bruce, Employment Counselor, and 
J. M. McNeill, Job Analyst in the Central Office, 
responded immediately by coming to Bristol to set up 
appropriate tests. After the first 15 referrals, the 
firm was so impressed by the achievements of the tested 
workers as compared with workers who had been on 
the job for months that it decided to turn the complete 
recruitment program over to the Employment Service. 

Gate hiring ceased once the program became our 
responsibility. All persons applying at the gate 
are now directed to the Virginia State Employment 
Service office where screening is conducted. If the 
applicant meets all requirements, he is scheduled 
for tests. Referral is then made on the basis ‘of test 
results combined with other factors. All phases of 
selection and referral are completed by the Em- 
ployment Service, except a confidential report on the 
applicant, which is a strict requirement of the em- 
ployer. As a result of this service, less than 15 per- 
cent of referred applicants have been rejected. 

The records show that of the 520 people tested, 102 
failed the test. Of the 418 referred to the company 
by the Employment Service, 345 were employed 
during the period January 1 through June 30. 

As an experiment to help prove the value of the 
program the employer hired six persons who had fail- 
ed to pass the test. None of the six remained through 
the probationary period. 

In a letter to our office expressing his appreciation 
for “invaluable service rendered,’ Mr. Morrell, 
Personne! Manager for the Universal Moulded 
Products Corp. wrote: 

“We would not have been able to increase our em- 
ployment as rapidly as we did had it not been for 
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your services. The program has been a~definite 
help to us in this matter, saving us time and providing 
us with suitable employees quickly.” 

We attribute our fine record in this operation mainly 
to these factors: 

1. The harmonious teamwork involving the em- 
ployer, the local office, and the Central Office of 
the Virginia State Employment Service. 

2. The reading, correlating, and evaluation of 
business trends based on information from responsible 
sources in order to formulate a program change in 
employer visiting. 

3. The increased frequency of employer visits, 
during which the employer’s current needs are com- 
pared with future needs should business increase as 
forecast. 

4. The thoroughness with which we explain the 
facilities of the Employment Service and how eager 
that Service is to help the employer with his prob- 
lems. 

5. The careful testing of applicants is a time and 
money-saving operation which employers readily rec- 
ognize once its value is demonstrated. 

You must know the employer, his products and the 


jobs in his plant: you should be as well acquainted 


with him as you are with your grocer. If you are, then 
you can plan your visits, you will know whom you 
should see, what information you are to obtain, and 
what type to give the employer. 

We sincerely believe that if an employer is well in- 
formed as to the actual facilities and advantages 
offered by the Employment Service, and if the local 
office will confine visits to specific objectives, a well- 
balanced program may be developed. 
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Some Are American-Born Citizens... 


_—~ 


Class receiving instruction in English at YWCA, El Paso, Tex. 














Placement of Non-English-Speaking Applicants 


By MARY M. WATSON 


Interviewer, Employment Commission, El Paso, Tex. 


NE of the problems in placing domestic workers 
() in El Paso is that of language. We have large 
numbers of applicants who speak no English. 
Some of them have legal passports to work in the 
United States. Some are citizens of this country. 
They were born in California, Colorado, Michigan, 
and other States while their parents were working as 
contract laborers in cotton and beet fields, steel mills, 
and other industries, and on the railroad. Such 
workers usually return to Mexico at the expiration of 
their contracts and the children born in the United 
States grow up in a Mexican environment and speak 
Spanish. When these children reach 16 or 17 years 
of age, they come to the border, present their birth 
certificates and claim their privileges as citizens. 
They come to our office seeking jobs. We find it 
very difficult to place them because of their inability 
to speak English and of their lack of knowledge of our 


housekeeping methéds. After turning away scores of 


them day after day, I consulted with our department 
head on the feasibility of securing instruction in 
English for them. He gave me the green light and I 
set about finding such instruction. 

I went tothe officers of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and told them of our problem. They 
were glad to cooperate. They arranged for two 1 hour 
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classes each week with an experienced instructor. 
Their building is just across the street from our office. 
Classes were begun early last December, and have con- 
tinued ever since with marked success. 

As I interview the women and have no job for which 
they are suited, I discuss with them the reason for 
their inability to qualify. Many realize their need 
for English and are pleased when I describe the class 
open to them. Some, however, are indifferent. 

At present we have an average attendance of 30. 
They are divided into groups according to ability 
and skill. Many are regular in attendance and dili- 
gent in study: some are casual, others careless. The 
project is still in the experimental stage but all con- 
cerned feel that it is worth while and that it has great 
possibilities. 

We hope to interest housewives to the degree that 
they will permit regularly-employed maids to attend 
classes that may be established. We hope to have 
classes for training maids and cooks. The El Paso 
Technical Institute will provide an instructor when- 
ever such a class can be organized. 

We believe that the best service to any non-English- 
speaking citizen is to provide means of acquiring a 
usable knowledge of our language, and for that reason 
we have hope for and faith in our project. 
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General Order No. 48 


By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
Executive Order No. 10161, and in order to provide for maxi- 
mum utilization of the functions and services of the Department 
of LaBor, and its several bureaus and offices, in meeting the labor 
need§ of defense industry and essential civilian employment, 
it is hereby ordered that, 

A. Office of Defense Manpower 

1. There is established within the Office of the Secretary of 
Labor an Office of Defense Manpower, which shall be headed 
by an Executive Director designated by the Secretary. Sub- 
ject to the policy guidance and direction of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Office of Defense Manpower will develop plans, 
policies, and programs for meeting defense manpower require- 
ments, will review plans, policies, and programs developed by 
the various bureaus and offices of the Department pursuant 
to this General Order, and will coordinate the defense man- 
power activities of the Department of Labor. 

2. In carrying out the manpower work of the Department, 
the full resources and competencies of the various bureaus and 
offices of the Department will be utilized in accordance with 
the policies and procedures set forth in this General Order. 
B. Committees 

1. Inter-Departmental Committee on Defense Manpower.—There 
is hereby established an Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Defense Manpower, composed of the heads of Departments and 
agencies of the Government (or their duly authorized repre- 
sentatives) having an interest in the field of defense manpower 
and labor supply, to advise the Secretary of Labor in carrying 
out his functions under Executive Order 10161. 

2. Management-Labor Advisory Committee on Defense Manpower. 
There is hereby established a Management-Labor Advisory 
Committee on Defense Manpower to be selected by the Secre- 
tary of Labor from industrial and agricultural management and 
labor, which shall advise him in connection with the functions 
vested in him by Executive Order 10161. 

3. Women’s Advisory Committee on Defense Manpower.—There is 
hereby established a Women’s Advisory Committee on Defense 
Manpower, to be selected by the Secretary of Labor, which shall 
advise him concerning the most effective use of women in meet- 
ing defense manpower requirements. 

C. Subject to direction and control of the Secretary of Labor: 

1. Plans and programs.—Each bureau and office chief shall 
exercise the functions already vested in him or vested in him 
by this Order so as to enable the Department of Labor to meet 
most effectively the labor needs of defense industry and essential 
civilian employment. 

2. Recruitment, expansion and utilization of the labor force-—(a) 
The Director of the Bureau of Employment Security is author- 
ized and directed to utilize the Public Employment Service 
system to meet most effectively the labor needs of defense 
industry and essential civilian employment. 

(b) The Director of the Bureau of Employment Security shall 
formulate plans, programs, and policies relating to recruitment, 
expansion, utilization and mobility of defense and essential 
civilian labor. To this end he is authorized and directed (1) 
to gather through the State employment security agencies and 
local employment offices such reports and informaton as are 
necessary for the performance of his functions; and (2) to advise 
the Secretary of Labor on the policies applicable to the induction 
and deferment of personnel for the armed services, except for 
civilian personnel in the reserves. 

(c) The Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, with 
the technical assistance of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
the Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and other appro- 
priate bureaus, shall recommend to the Secretary of Labor the 
occupations critical to meeting the labor requirements of defense 
and essential civilian activities. 

3. Collection of data on labor requirements and supply—The Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics (a) shall develop and maintain 
such statistical studies as may be necessary in order to assist the 
operating agencies to carry out their functions, and (b) shall 
assemble and analyze information on labor productivity, em- 
ployment, labor requirements for defense, and other essential 
activities, and manpower resources. 

4. Relation of actions on priorities and allocations, guarantees, and 


loans to labor supply.—(a) The Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
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ment Security shall evaluate the relation of labor supply t 
procurement, materials, and facilities requirements and estab- 
lish such liaison and operating relationships with appropriat« 
procurement, priority, and allocation agencies as may bx 
necessary to assure the full consideration of labor supply matter 
in the development of their policies, programs, and operations 

(b) The Commissioner of Labor Statistics shall advise thx 
Secretary of Labor concerning the broad effects of contemplate: 
materials allocations and priorities, guarantee and loan actions 
fiscal and tax measures, credit controls, and similar program: 
designed to expand productive capacity, stabilize the economy 
or otherwise redirect economic activity. He shall serve as 
economic adviser to the Secretary of Labor and shall work with 
the economic stabilization agencies in conducting studies o! 
employment, wages, hours and cost of living and similar factors 
bearing on the balance between defense and civilian needs. 

5. Training programs.—(a) The Director of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship shall provide promotional and technical assist- 
ance for improving the skills and utilization of workers on thx 
job, including apprentices, in defense and essential civilian 
industry, (b) formulate plans, programs, and policies for improv- 
ing the skills and utilization of workers on the job, including ap- 
prentices, in defense and essential civilian industry, (c) the 
Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and the Director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security shall cooperate in identify- 
ing training needs for defense activities. 

6. Recruitment and employment of women workers.—The Director 
of the Women’s Bureau shall (a) develop plans and programs 
and advise on the determmation of policies with respect to the 
recruitment and utilization of women for meeting defense and 
essential civilian labor requirements, (b) assist in the develop- 
ment of plans, programs, and policies for improving the skills 
of women workers in defense and essential civilian industry, 
(c) function as liaison on matters relating to the utilization of 
women with labor and management, with other Federal and 
State agencies and appropriate public and private organiza- 
tions, and (d) make current analyses and appraisals of aspects 
of manpower that have special significance in the utilization 
of women. 

Labor standards.—(a) The Director of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards shall (1) assist in the formulation of plans, programs 
and policies with respect to recruitment, training and utiliza- 
tion of young workers and the physically handicapped, (2) 
formulate plans, programs and policies concerning labor stand- 
ards, industrial health and safety, working conditions, morale 
and other factors, with a view to effectuating maximum 
productive efficiency of the labor force in defense, and essential 
civilian industries, and (3) shall function as liaison with labor 
and management, and with other Federal and appropriate 
public and private agencies dealing with these matters. 

8. Employment and reemployment of veterans—(a) The Chief of 
the Veterans Employment Service shall (1) assist the Director 
of the Bureau of Employment Security with respect to man- 
power planning and operating programs insofar as they relate 
to the maximum employment of veterans, particularly disabled 
veterans, and (2) in furtherance of this function, shall maintain 
liaison with other Federal agencies dealing with the welfare 
of veterans, with veterans organizations, and with military 
induction and discharge centers. 

(b) The Director of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights (1) shall develop a program of assistance to employers, 
employees, and their organizations in connection with military 
leave policies for personnel entering the military services, and 
(2) shall expedite the reinstatement of ex-servicemen with 
reemployment rights. 

9. Legal services—The Solicitor of Labor shall furnish all 
necessary legal services in connection with activities under this 
Order to meet the manpower needs of the defense industry 
and essential civilian employment. 

10. Reports—Each bureau and office chief performing func- 
tions and duties hereunder shall immediately submit a report 
to the Secretary of Labor setting forth his plans and programs 
for carrying out these functions and duties and shall thereafter 
report monthly as to his activities under this Order. 


Maurice J. Tosrn, Secretary of Labor. 
WasHinGTON, D. C., September 29, 1950. 
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ILO Teechnieal Aid Programs Under Way 


of “ILO News Service,” the International 

Labour Organisation has begun to provide 
technical assistance to its member countries as part 
of the combined United Nations-Specialised Agencies 
program for underdeveloped areas. 

The ILO’s contribution to the program is being 
coordinated, with the contributions of the other agen- 
cies through the Technical Assistance Board which 
was established by a resolution approved by the 
Economic and Social Council and the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

The equivalent of $20,000,000 has been pledged by 
54 governments to finance the program up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. Of this sum, roughly $2,000,000, would 
be allocated to the ILO. 

The fields in which the ILO is providing assistance 
include vocational guidance and training, employ- 
ment service organization, migration, labor statistics, 
cooperation and handicrafts, industrial welfare, labor 
inspection, labor legislation, industrial relations, agri- 
cultural working and living conditions, social security, 
industrial safety, and industrial hygiene and in the 
solution of specific problems relating to particular 
industries or categories of persons. 

Assistance is being supplied by missions composed 
of experts, and in the form of seminars, training insti- 
tutes, and meetings for the exchange of information. 

The ILO has provided technical assistance to its 
member states since the earliest years of the Organi- 
sation. With the funds made available under the new 
United Nations-Specialised Agencies program, how- 
ever, the possibilities of increasing the Organisation’s 
work of this kind are considerably enlarged. 

Countries which have requested assistance within 
the ILO’s area of responsibility under the new pro- 
gram include Burma, Ceylon, Colombia, Ecuador, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Thailand, and Turkey. 

Preliminary work has been started on some of the 
projects proposed by these countries, and others are 
under consideration by the Technical Assistance 
Board. Certain of the projects will be undertaken by 
the ILO in cooperation with one or more of the other 
international organizations participating in the pro- 
gram. In-other cases, the ILO is participating in over- 
all advisory missions to particular countries. 
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To Aid Migration 


The International Labour Organisation reports that 
it is working on a number of projects as part of its 
special program of activities designed to facilitate the 
migration of workers from labor surplus countries of 
Europe to labor deficit countries. 

This program is being financed by OEEC countries 
largely from technical assistance funds they receive 
from the ECA. A total of $1,000,000 has been 
earmarked for the program, and will be available on 


a project basis after they have been approved. The 
fund is in addition to the Organisation’s regular 
budget. 

The program will comprise a series of special projects 
to be carried out by officials on the staff of the ILO 
and by specially engaged outside experts. 

Most of these projects are in the developmental 
stage, but some of them have already been launched. 

Julian Baer, a United States consultant (and former 
BES staff member), has been engaged to analyze the 
most effective international approach to the problem 
of classifying occupational characteristics for migra- 
tion purposes. The purpose of this planning project 
is to develop the most satisfactory methods for clas- 
sifying into broad international groupings the occu- 
pational characteristics of potential emigrants and 
the occupational requirements of immigration coun- 
tries. This classification would be designed to facil- 
itate the matching of emigrants with immigration 
opportunities. 

Preliminary work has been started on a related 
project. This is to make available a technical manual 
on occupational analysis, description and classifica- 
tion, with a view to facilitating the establishment of 
national systems and the international comparison of 
one national system with another. Howard Carpenter 
of the BES is now in Geneva working on this project 
for the ILO. Al Rucker of the BES has joined the 
ILO technical staff to work on the part of the em- 
ployment service on planning and _ initiation of 
migration. 

Richard Lyman, a former WMC staff member, will 
be sent by the ILO to Israel for 1 year to advise the 
Israelian Government on-the establishment and use 
of employment service techniques. 


To Aid Far East 


The International Labour Organisation has also 
announced that a program designed to assist in the 
development of vocational training in Asia got under 
way this fall in India and Ceylon. 

The program comprises four institutes, each dealing 
with an aspect of training under the direction of an 
ILO expert. 

Three of the institutes will be held at the ILO’s 
Asian Field Office on Technical Training at Bangalore, 
India. The fourth will be repeated four times—in 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and the Philippines and a 
second cycle of courses is planned in the same and 
additional localities. 

The three institutes being held at Bangalore will 
deal, respectively, with (a) the organization and 
administration of national vocational training pro- 
grams, (b) the organization and administration of 
apprenticeship, and (c) the organization and adminis- 
tration of vocational instructor training. The tech- 
niques necessary for introducing and spreading the 
“training within industry” system of job instruction 
will be taught in the fourth institute. 
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